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‘‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe, 
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ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand COastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Oooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J, Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
ae Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
Hall, W. 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play Cuorm’s THIRD 
BALDADE in A flat, Prerrrer’s Idylle, ‘LA RUOHE,” and THALBER@’s 
Fantasia on ‘‘MASANIELLO,” at the Special Afternoon Concert of the 
Aquarium, Brighton, THIS Day, at Three o’clock. 
“ ALICE,” by ASCHER. ; , 
SS HELEN BRAND will play Ascuzr’s popular 
Romance, “‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Cavendish Rooms, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 











PICORDI'S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
23, CHARLES STREET, MippLESEX HospitTaL, Lonpon, W. 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumenta! Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 
All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 


All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 





Ricorp1's GRAN CATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED—ROSSINI'S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
La REGATTA VENEZIANA. Three Canzonettas, beautifully illustrated, 8. or T., 
M.-8. or B. 4s. net. 
Petite PoLtKA OHINOISE. Beautifully illustrated, Pianoforte, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; 
post free. 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ LIEDER.” An elegant book, in 8vo, containing from Nos. 
1 to 36 inclusive, of the Songs without Words. Price 1s. 6d, net. 
All post free for Half price. 
“ CLEMENTI,” Vol. I., I1., III., IV., 1s. 6d. net. Bacu. Vol. I., II., IIL, 
1s. 6d. each net. 
“ DANZE CELFBRI ” (celebrated Dance Music), containing from nine to twenty- 
_four pieces each volume. _ In four vols., 3s. each net, 
Now Ready, price 3s, 6d. 
PART IV. or 
1 y r y Td 7 TaTh# \’ 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Evitep spy GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
(Concert-Spirituel to Ferrara). 
To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts. 





MACMILLAN & 0O., LONDON. 


| | f « t “oO ¢ 
Che Theatre: 
MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
New Series. No. II, SEPTEMBER, 1878. 
This number contains exquisite Photographic Portraits of 
MR AND Mrs KENDAL; 

With Articles by Mr Henry J. Byron, Mr Toole (‘‘ An Essay, in Welsh Poetry”), 
Mr Hollingshead, Mr Dutton Cook, and others; the Second Part of a 
Novelette, by Mr Joseph Hatton ; a Story, by Mr Gerald Dixon; a Poem, by 


Mr Henry 8. Leigh; and Uriginal Articles and Anecdotes. 
Price 1s. Yearly Subscription, 12s., payable in advance. 








81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


\ DME BOLINGBROKE begs to announce that she is at 
liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Com- 
munications to be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


\ R JOHN CHILD (Tenor) begs to announce his return 
from Italy, and is open:to ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios or Concerts. 
—Address 37, Arundel Street, Strand. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

4. that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Oo., 50, New Bond Street 














REMOVAL. 
} DME ALICE BARTH requests that all ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed to her new residence, 24, Gloucester Cresent 
Regent’s Park, NW. 
\ RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 


friends that she is in town for the Season. All letters to be addressed to 
her residence, 15, Albert Street, Gloucester Gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 











“ THE MARINERS.” 
) R ALFRED J. HICKS will sing Drent’s popular Song, 
‘“‘THE MARINERS,” at the Cavendish Rooms, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 
“THE MESSAGE.” 


Me JOHN CROSS will sing Biumentat’s popular Song, 
“THE MESSAGE,” at the Cavendish Reoms, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 








“T NAVIGANTI. 
\ ISS EMMA COOKE, Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr WM. 
J KENNETH BRITTON will sing RANDEGGER’s popular Trio, “‘I NAVI- 
GANTI” (‘“‘ THE MARINERS ”), at the Cavendish Rooms, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 

\ ISS REBECCA BATHER and Mr KENNETH 

BRITTON will sing Smarr’s popular Duet, ‘‘ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 
IN FROM THE SEA,” at the Cavendish Rooms, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 

“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 

\ DME SOPHIE TALFORD will sing Smarts most 
4 celebrated Song, ‘‘ THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Cavendish Rooms, 


on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 











“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” s 
\ DME GOODMAN RUSSELL will sing Henry Smarr’s 
\ popular Song, ‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at Hastings, on Tuesday 
evening next, and following nights. 
os “ ALICE,” by ASCHER. ; 
i ISS NINA BRUNELL will play Ascwer’s popular 
Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Langham Hall, on 
Thursday, Oct. 3; and at Riviere’s Promenade Concerts, on Monday, Oct. 7. 


ASCHER’S ‘ ALICE.” 


\ R JOHN CHESHIRE will play, by desire, AscHEr’s 

popular Arrangement of his Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
at Mr John Cheshire’s Concerts, Stafford, Oct. 4th ; Romsey, 7th; Newport, 8th; 
and Basingstoke, 9th. 











a ALICE,” by ASCHER. . : 
\ ISS LILY NEWMAN will perform (by desire) Ascuer’s 
I popular Fantaisie on the renowned Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART 
THOU ?” at the Langham Hall, on Thursday, Oct. 3. 


ME, GERARD COVENTRY will sing “ALICE, WHERE 
ART THOU?” “THOU ART SO NBAR,” and “MY SWEETHEART 
WHEN A BOY,” at Hastings, on Monday, Oct. 7. 








“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
h R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Song, 
““MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Exeter Hall, THIS EVENING, 
Sept. 28. 





“ HER VOICE 
) DME ENRIQUEZ will sing Mr Ienace Grssonz’s most 
} successful Song, ‘“‘ HER VOICE,” at Southport, on Monday, Sept. 30. 





i ISS FRANCESCA J. FERRARI begs to inform her 
friends and a that she has returned to town for the Season.— 

33, Wimpole Street, W. 

i R W. DORRELL begs to inform his friends and pupils 

. bag he has returned to town. Address 25, Lower Seymour Street, Portman 
quare, W. 








HAMBER ORGAN WANTED. Must be one by a well- 

known builder, and in first-rate condition, Give full culars and 

dimensions, with lowest _ Address “E. 15,” care of 0. H. May & Oo., 
78, Gracechurch Street, E.0. 
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‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R VERNON BRETT will sing Ascuer’s “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” at Wood Green, Oct. 2; the St Pancras Vestry 
Hall, Oct. 14; and, by desire, at the Leeds Town Hall, Oct. 21. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R JAMES SYDNEY will sing Ascuxr’s popular Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Mr John Cheshire’s series of Concerts, 
gtafford, Oct. 4th; Romsey, 7th; Newport, 8th ; and Basingstoke, 9th, 


Just Published. 
RIENZI: 
Tue Last or tHe TRIBUNES, 











By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Vocal Score, German, Italian, and English words (the latter by J. PrrtMan). 
ag Price, paper covers, net 5s,; paper boards, net 6s. ; cloth, richly gilt, net 
8. 6d. 


DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER 
(In VASCELLO FANTASMA). . 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 
Vocal Score, German and Italian words. 8vo. Price, paper covers, net 4s.; 
cloth, richly gilt, net 6s. 


20 MELODIES 4° RECUEIL. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. 
A~—For Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone ; B—For Soprano or Tenor ; C—For Con- 
tralto or Bass, 
Paper covers, net 10s. ; cloth, gilt, net lls. 


15 MELODIES ENFANTINES, 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD, 
Paper covers, net 5s. 


Catalogues of the works of RICHARD WAGNER and OHARLES GovunoD post 
free on application, 


SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Just Published. 


4 
LE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL. 
(VALSE ELEGANTE.) 
Pour le 
PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated, by special permission, to the CoUNTESS OF OHARLEMONT,) 
Par 
LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVOURITE SCOTCH AIRS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By EMILE BERGER. 

- Tee LAMENT” and ‘“KENMURE’S ON AND 
“HUNTINGIOWER” .. .. .. . « . 2 om om 
“THOU BONNIE WOOD O’ CRAIGIE LEA” ... nip “ue a 
“THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST” _... — ae ae he 
“THERE’S NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE” ioe a 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FRANCESCO BERGER'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“LA BONNE BOUCHE,” Valse de Ooncert ... 
“UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS” ... =e ee 
“T’/ETOILE DE MA VIE” 
“‘CONSOLATION ” ... os 

“A SLUMBER SONG” 


“TROISIEME TARANTELLE” ... a ean ers 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 














CARL KREBS’ TEN DAILY STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
EDITED AND FINGERED By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
STUDY IN C MAJOR (for both hands, together and alte 
. STUDY IN B FLAT MAJOR (for groups of six notes) sid eS 
STUDY IN E MAJOR (for rapidity, both hands together and 
apy ti ee ee we ae ons soe nee 
STUDY IN D MAJOR (for tremolo) ... Mea 
STUDY IN O MINOR (for the scales) .., 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for thirds) oe one 
STUDY IN D MINOR (for crossing the hands) 
STUDY Ix @ MAJOR Geminis) .. - cise .... 2 
(for fluency, and to li ie 
STUDY IN F MAJOR (for octaves) ” a 
*Played by Mdlle Marie Krebs at her recitals, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 


* 
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SUNG BY Mdme ENRIQUEZ. 


Just Published. 
“TTER VOICE.” The Poetry by “ A Sorprer’s Davenrer.” 


The Music by Ianace Gipsone. Price4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


66 D ENIS DEAR.” Ballad. Price 3s. 
“A MOTHER'S DREAM.” Ballad. Price 3s, 
The Words and Music by T, J. Prout. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
NEW National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE.” 
Words and Music by SucHET Onampion. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 








“) TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE?” Song. 


With Violin or Violoncello Accompaniment. Oom 
LuTGen. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 


by HENRY 
gent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
HE FANTASY WALTZES. For the Pianoforte. By 
Harry Ororr Hitter. Price 4s. London: Dunoan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


“(\N THE SEA.” Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 
Desmonpd L. Ryan. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 











Just Published. 
UCREZIA BORGIA. Grande Fantaisie de Bravoure. 
For the Pianoforte. By RIcCARDO LINTER. Price 5s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


“(YRANDFATHER’S CHAIR.” Song. The Words by 


F. E, WEATHERLY, ~~, The music by F, NEALE. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


URE RAY OF LIGHT. Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by Moore. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











NEW SONG BY L. BADIA. 
“(10M ’ERA BELLA” (“FAIR WAS, MY LADY.”) 


The English version of the Words by MARIA X. HAYES. The Music by 
L.Bapta. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“TA NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAGO ”) 

(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 
Smith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by DuNcaAN Davison 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








MINNIE HAUK. 
ae i TRO” (Valse), by Arprtr, sung by Madlle 
Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of // Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, is published, price 4s,, by DuncAN Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A DREAM WISH.” 
“ 4 DREAM WISH ” (Gipsy Song). Poetry by Mrs M. A. 
Barnes. Music by M. Bera@son. Sung with distinguished success 
at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, is published. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
* PALsE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP ?” 


Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the Monday Popular 
ees es eae. Music by J. W. Davison. Price 4s. London: 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Concerts, 
Duncan Davison 








NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, 


NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scurra. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 


No. 1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” ose soe 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS” oe ce 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS” ... 


The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 


VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 


1, “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 
. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” ... _... 
. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP?” 
“I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” sve 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE’ CONCERTS, 

When the leaves begin to fall, London gets its pre-winter suit 
of mud and mist, and ardent sportsmen tired of the charms of the 
battue long again for the pleasures of the club—then music wakes 
to metropolitan life, and high art revives apace at the Crystal 
Palace. Thanks to the unusual excellence of Messrs Gatti’s 
Promenade Concerts, your home-abiding Cockney has not suffered 
nearly so much this season from the dearth of musical attractions 
during the off period ; but yet musical London—represented more 
by the people than the place they inhabit—has been out of town, 
and will not return until Mr August Manns gives signal for the 
Concerts at Sydenham to commence. For twenty-two seasons 
these recherché entertainments have run an uninterrupted course of 
success, until they have gained the position of representative 
concerts—not only in England or the British capital, but through- 
out the civilised world. A success so glorious could not have been 
gained without serious difficulties to be encountered, nor, indeed, 
without the occurrence of some errors of administration; but, on 
the whole, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts have won their 
way by sheer force of merit, combined with liberality of principles 
and an eclecticism which left scarcely anything to desire. To the 
directors we are indebted for the introduction to general notice of 
many an accepted masterpiece, and to the untiring energy of Mr 
Manns and Mr George Grove we owe the restoration of many a 
neglected chef-d’ewvre — witness Mendelssohn’s Reformation 
Symphony, Schubert’s earlier symphonies, and Rosamunde music 
—and, indeed, more works than we can find space for chronicling. 
Thus, steadily and surely, has been reared upon solid artistic 
principles a structure which may be regarded as a national institu- 
tion. The Crystal Palace Concerts, it is true, appeal to the tastes 
of the cultivated few rather than of the untutored many, and the 
audience is composed largely of advanced amateurs and professors. 
This fact has not been sufficiently recognized. It may be assumed 
with safety that the majority of the Saturday visitors are attracted 
to Sydenham by the concert, and by nothing else ; they catch the 
train which just enables them to hear the commencement in 
comfort, and hie back to town as soon as the performance is over. 
The limit is a narrow one—barely a quarter of an hour each way, 
and it will be readily imagined that any one anxious to 
catch that particular return train becomes rather fidgetty when 
the programme shows signs of exceeding the limit of two hours’ 
duration. The vocal music is generally in fault, and much valu- 
able time is frittered away upon worthless songs. If Mr Manns 
finds that it is impossible to do without vocalists, he must make 
the best of the bargain and can surely wield sufficient power to 
restrict the selections and to crush out the odious practice of “ en- 
cores.” If the instrumentalists, and especially the wind-players, need 
anamount of rest, by all meanslet there be a certaininterval between 
the orchestral pieces; then the glowing sentences of the admirable 
programme annotator “G.” might be read at leisure, and this 
would prove far more acceptable to the audience than listening to 
a drawing-room ballad, sung (as has too often been the case) by a 
singer whose claim to the title of artist may be at least doubtful. 
Let Mr Manns either abolish the songs or improve their quality of 
the “talent,” and on no account permit repetitions. Another thing 
should be to render the performance as nearly as possible two 
hours’ length—less, rather than more—and give those who have 
evening duties time to hear the last morceau without being in a 
fever of anxiety and worry about the 5.15 express. These condi- 
tions fulfilled, we ask no better aids to the enjoyment of these 
unrivalled orchestral reunions. 

The prospectus of the twenty-third season is published, and 
its assurances are in nearly every respect satisfactory. As usual, 
the performances will be twenty-five in number, eleven before and 
fourteen after Christmas, commencing on the 5th of October. 
The band will remain as formerly, and the chorus be further 
strengthened and improved. The arrangements for the subscrip- 
tion will be identical with those of previous seasons, but a charge 
of sixpence is to be levied upon all who enter the concert-room 
unsupplied with special admission tickets. This strikes us as 
defective policy ; the management of the Crystal Palace should 
be characterised by the utmost liberality. It is the list of supple- 
mentary expenses that galls and irritates the British pleasure- 
seeker. What will become of all the little misses, wont to flock 
into the concert room as early as the doors were opened, and used 
to wile away the tedium of waiting by the charms of crotchet, 





the pleasures of plain sewing, or the allurements of embroidery ? 
Will these charming denizens of the parterre consent to pay the 
sixpence, or will the early auditor have to lose the exhibition of 
scores of nimble taper fingers dextrously employed upon the 
sacred mysteries of dress? Let us plead for the embroiderers, and 
beg the executive to grant a free pass to any one armed with the 
implements necessary for fancy needlework. By way of actual 
promise the preliminary advertisement contains but little. “ Each 
programme, im addition to orchestral compositions of acknowledged 
eminence and established reputation, the symphonies, overtures, and 
concertos of the recognized classics, will contain the less known pieces 
of older writers for the orchestra, such as Handel and Bach, and of 

wing composers whose works have not attained the universally 
acknowledged eminence of their great predecessors in the art.” The 
forecast does not extend beyond the fifth concert, which is to be a 
Mendelssohn commemoration, but engagements have already been 
made for the appearance of many artists of acknowledged worth. 
Thus at the inaugural performance M. Louis Brassin, professor of 
the pianoforte at the Brussels Conservatoire, will make his first 
appearance in England with Beethoven’s E flat Concerto (No 5) ; 
Madame Arabella Goddard will introduce a Concerto by Field at 
the second concert; Miss Agnes Zimmermann will play at the 
third ; and Mdlle Janotha at the fifth. Brahms’ Symphony in D, 
Op. 75, Wagner's Walkiiren-Ritt, Verdi's Requiem, and a Sym- 
phony in F minor for strings (MS. 1,828) by Mendelssohn are 
amongst the more important works enumerated in the schemes. 
There is no need to enter into closer details ; enough that although 
the prominence of vocal music in the first five concerts is to be 
regretted, the selections are of fair average merit—a statement 
which in connection with the Crystal Palace Concerts bears no 
slight amount of significance. With Brahms’ new symphony a 
highly interesting start will be made, and there can be but little 
doubt that the connoisseur’s gallery will be thronged. The directors 
wind up by imploring the people not to walk about during the 
performances ; we wish the address may have a good result, but 
when we perceive the conduct of fashionable Goths and Vandals 
at the “ Pops” we despair of our countrymen.—Sunday Times. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay EventnG, Sept, 12th:— 





Organ Concerto,in F major... ies wi ... Handel. 
Sabbath Song, “ Le Chant du Dimanche” _... ... Meyerbeer. 
Overture, A Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn, 
Prelude and Fugue, in A minor tas Pe ... Bach. 

| Villanella, Allegretto Pastorale ... Ad. Fumagalli. 


Marche Triomphale, in E flat major me ee .. F. Liszt. 


SatctrpAy AFTERNOON, SEPT. 14th:-— 


Overture, Jessonda... zd ae ’ Spohr. 
Légende, “La Prédication aux Oiseaux” ra ... FP. Lisct. 
Triumphal March, Siege of Corinth... ro ... _ Rossini, 
Passacaglia, Variations and Fugue on a Pedal Bass ... Bach, 
Adagio from the Fourth Symphony __... aa ... Beethoven. 
Finale, “ Allegro Giojoso” —.... naa eae we | We 2. eee 











(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Dear M. W.,—My verses in The Theatre were not written for 
music, and I have always fondly imagined that the trochaic metre 
was open to an occasional departure from strict scansion. 

Let your hyper-critic read the last couplet of Byron’s Monody, 
and he will find his lordship making—like your humble servant— 
the last syllable of Sheridan long ; at least what a musical bigot 
would call wrong.* But no matter ;— 

Though censors my path may environ— 
With pedantry’s banner unfurl’d— 
I would rather be wrong with my Byron 
Than right with your Musical World ! 
Yours ever, Henry §. Lerten. 


Savage Club, Monday. 





* “ Sighing that Nature made but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.” 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
(RETROSPECT.) 

Beyond doubt, the most satisfactory feature in connection with 
these concerts is the prominence given to music of classical pre- 
tensions. It has not, however, come upon us by surprise. With 
Mr Arthur Sullivan responsible for the artistic significance of the 
enterprise, no other result was reasonably to be expected. True, 
Mr Sullivan has lately chosen to occupy himself, for the most part, 
with the composition of burlesque opera, but this, perhaps, is only a 
recognition of the maxim, J/ faut vivre. We know him best, and 
he wishes to be best known, as a musician of far higher pretensions, 
and hence his succession to the artistic directorate of the “ Pro- 
menades” necessarily involved the change to which we have just 
referred, Although Monday night was not officially termed 
“classical,” yet the programme offered genuine attractions to 
connoisseurs, and did so with a really genuine consideration for 
their comfort. ‘Something, of course, had to be conceded to the 
lovers of that sort of music which, unhappily, must still be termed 
“popular,” but the concession was made late in the lump, so that 
its avoidance entailed no difficulty. Only those who cared for such 
things were obliged to hear the valses, marches, and polkas of 
Gung’l, Strauss, and Godfrey ; and these, in turn, by making an 
appearance late in the evening, avoided the music of Beethoven, 
Weber, and Mendelssohn. Nobody had any right to complain, 
therefore, and as a matter of fact, judging by the satisfaction of a 
crowded audience, nobody did. 

The concert began with Mozart’s overture to Le Nozze di Figaro, 
a work always welcome as one of the liveliest, most compact, and 
masterly of its class, interesting, moreover, as among the latest 
and best of the operatic preludes which are altogether independent 
of the connected drama. Listening to it with a knowledge that 
the entire opera was composed within the space of a month, the 
impression that it must have been dashed off cwrrente calamo, 
like the overture to Don Giovanni, is one hard to resist. Whereas, 
in point of fact, the prelude to Le Nozze is, in its present form, 
an afterthought, Mozart having originally interrupted the vivacious 
presto by a staid andante, just as, in the overture to Die Zauberflite, 
he breaks in upon his wonderful flow of counterpoints with the 
chords for “ brass” which are so conspicuous in the body of the 
work, “Second thoughts are best ;” and the proverb is beyond 
question justified here. The overture traditionally occupies no 
more than three minutes in performance, and when it is over we 
cannot help being in a mood to enjoy the exquisite comedy of 
Beaumarchais, even as diluted by the Abbé da Ponte, and the not 
less delicate humour of the strains which Mozart allied to it for 
alltime. Next came Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, the turn 
of that noble work having arrived in pursuance of the directors’ 
resolution to give the first eight whole of the immortal “ Nine” 
in their accepted sequence. This is the symphony of which no 
less aman than Weber said that it established the insanity of 
him who wrote it. We have just learned that the very practical 

mind of another distinguished person arrived at a different con- 
clusion. The symphony in A was the favourite work of the 
“petit grand homme,” whom, a few weeks ago, France solemnly 
remembered, and in whose honour it was performed amid the 
splendid mourning of Notre Dame. But, however memorable 
this event in the history of the work, the musical public are now 
with regard to Beethoven independent of illustrious opinion, 
whether for or against. They know what they admire, and, for 
the most part, why they admire it—a state of things to which 
the profound attention of the thronged audience at Covent 
Garden pointed with significant finger. The directors of these 
concerts did not, we now see, overrate the intelligence and taste 
of their public when they resolved to exhaust upon them the 
noblest works of the greatest of orchestral composers. A Marche 
Solennelle, by Gounod, followed the Symphony, and was played 
for the first time to a Promenade audience, who, however, could 
not have been conscious of receiving any new impression with 
regard to the composer. The March is decidedly effective and 
scored with rare beauty, but in it M. Gounod tells us nothing that 
we did not know before. At this nobody, we take it, is surprised. 
M. Gounod has, for some time past, been very reticent. Next 
came the well-worn “ Meditation,” by the same master, upon 
Bach’s first Prelude, though why that should be called a “ Medita- 
tion” which simply uses the thing meditated upon as an accom- 
paniment is hard to conceive, The vocal part was sung with 








much taste and expression by Mrs Davison, an artist new to us, 
but herself obviously familiar with the task she essayed, and able 
to win the sympathy of her audience. Thanks to Mrs Davison’s 
intelligence and Mr Burnett’s charming execution of the violin 
obbligato, the piece made a great effect, the artists being re-called 
amid loud applause. In the next work, Weber’s Concertstiick, 
Mr Charles Hallé achieved a marked success, largely due, no doubt, 
to his felicitous rendering of the solo, but arising in some degree 
from the popularity of the music. It is odd that Weber, who wrote 
many works for the pianoforte, should be almost exclusively 
known as composer for the “household instrument” by his Concert- 
stiick,“ Invitation ila Valse,” “ MotoContinuo,” itself the final move- 
ment of a Sonata, and the Polonaise in EK major. Such is the fact, 
however, and we must own that public favour has fallen upon a 
group each member of which isa gem. A description of the Concert- 
stick would be superfluous; but the public would understand its 
meaning better were Weber’s interpretation of the music, as it has 
come down to us through his pupil, Sir Julius Benedict, always 
printed with the programme. Probably not one in a hundred of 
those who heard the work on Monday night knew that underlying 
it was a little story of a faithful wife, who, thinking of her absent 
and crusading lord, imagines him dying upon the field of battle, 
and swoons only to hear, as she’ revives, the distant sound of the 
march which tells of his glad approach. Interpretations of 
this kind are simply impertinent when foisted on a work without 
its author's authority ; but when they are part and parcel of the 
composer's design the two should not be separated. Mr Hallé, 
who was enthusiastically applauded before sitting down to the 
piano, rose from it amid an “ovation.” That he deserved all 
none will doubt. After Mdme Sterling had sung Donizetti’s “Son 
leggiero” with much beauty of voice, the remarkable overture, in 
which Mendelssohn conveys his impressions of Hebridean sights 
and sounds, brought the first part to an effective end. Respecting 
the performance of the orchestral works, we have only to say that, 
while it was good enough to display their chief beauties, it could 
not he accepted as a finished thing. But it isa matter of con- 
gratulation that night after night popular audiences are presented 
with the best of music, albeit not in the most perfect way ; and it 
is still more a reason for rejoicing that the public listen attentively. 
Mr Sullivan conducted with a care and success not to be measured 
by absence of demonstration. The second part contained various 
works of interest ; but as they were of less value than the fore- 
going, we need not dwell upon them.—Daily Telegraph. Sept. 18. 
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TRUE VIOLIN STRINGS. 
(From a Connoisseur. ) 

Violin-playing is of such great difficulty by itself that the very 
best material should be supplied to those studying this delicate in- 
strument, in order to assist them in attaining the desired end. 

Up to the present time one of the chief complaints amongst fiddlers 
has ten about the imperfect state of the strings, which is connected 
with so many additional drawbacks, that, being already a nuisance 
for masters and professional players, it has a downright discouraging 
effect on students and amateurs. Though many manufacturers have 
already pretended to supply ‘‘really true” strings for the violin, 
none can yet boast of ever having kept this important promise. Even 
in our city of London, at the wide market of which all productions 
as arule are represented, it has not been possible to procure good 
ones, and the inferiority of the material afloat is considered a general 
calamity, money, time, and trouble being sometimes spent to a con- 
siderable extent in putting and pulling strings on and off the in- 
strument, only to ohes a passable set out of a heapof them. Under 
these circumstances it will no doubt create interest if we can report of 
an invention which, according to all appearances, does away with the 
old defects. : 

Herr Richard Weichold, of Dresden, instrument maker to His 
Majesty the King of Saxony, has already since long invented a pro- 
cess, and cultivated it up to the latest time, by which the — * 
are rendered extremely sonorous and perfectly true in the fifths. He 
now presents himself to the English public, supported by first-class 
testimonials from authorities like Professors Jean Becker, Wilhelmj, 
Joachim, Sarasate, Carrodus, &c., &c., which leave no doubt as 
to the genuineness of the invention, and is pronounced the 
most important made for the violin for a long time, taking away, 
in fact, half the difficulty in managing the instrument. sides, 
these prepared strings are said to be of excellent durability. 
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THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 
(From the ‘* Times.” ) 

Once more the Royal National Eisteddfod has been rousing the 
envy and jealousy and malice of the neighbouring country. It has 
actually crossed the border and invaded the Marches. A mere 
thousand years back the news would have been alarming in a very 
material sense. Now Cheshire has no fear for its ricks and orchards 
and cattle; but the invasion is not the less formidable for being 
only intellectual and spiritual. For the moment the men of 
Cheshire are spared ; but foreign guests are forcibly kidnapped from 
their very midst and naturalised as Welshmen. Mr David McIver 
earns no protection from his Gaelic prefix. He is installed in a 
chair and made to listen for a whole day to Welsh poetry, which, 
as he confesses he does not know a word of the language, he may be 
excused for ‘‘ not appreciating fully.” Professor Macfarren, another, 
though only a temporary, sojourner in Birkenhead, suffers a worse 
fate, or, we should say, a more extraordinary translation. He 
appears to have been enrolled among the bards. Where this process 
is to end we know not. A conquering nationality is advancing upon 
England ; and, for all the majority of their audience are aware, the 
minstrels of the Eisteddfod are already preluding for a march upon 
London, and rehearsing the division of the spoils. It may be a 
tolerable, if not a most desirable, fate for the English nationality to 
be swallowed up in the Cymric. Philosophical historians appear to 
be agreed that the Norman Conquest was an excellent catastrophe for 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The earlier stages, however, of absorption 
by arival nationality are not agreeable, A rabbit cannot like the 
pa of descending a boa constrictor’s throat. In the same way 

ingland must be forgiven by Mr Osborne Morgan for a few convul- 
sive struggles while she is being annexed by Wales. It is nothing 
to the purpose to say that none need join a Royal National Eistedd- 
fod except with their own consents. The compulsion is moral, if not 
material, An Eisteddfod comes across the border and pitches its 
tents on English soil. Its harpers twang their golden harps to airs 
of which English ears have not the key. Its poets hymn Arthur 
and Taliesin and Llewelyn in strains which their president himself 
cannot fully appreciate. Its orators harangue in a tongue not the 
less melodious for being all consonants. Their preachers address 
the most stirring discourses to congregations who only know they 
are being preached at. The townsmen of Birkenhead are like the 
ghosts whom the sword of Ulysses forbade to lap up the warm blood 
of the sacrificial victim. | They stand shivering and athirst on the 
other side of the comforting stream of harmony and eloquence. 
They are sure to think it profoundly good, because they may not 
taste. That is the insidiousness of this new Welsh propaganda. It 
mg and harangues, and, for all we know, dances ; and Cheshire 
and Lancashire and Scotland press forward with prayers to be per- 
mitted to join the choir. ' Who is safe when Mr David Mclver finds 
himself among the harpers ? 

Welsh nationality is ambitious and confident of itself, though its 
claims are not always met with sufficiently humble recognition. Mr 
Sims Reeves’ throatis manifestly in the plot against Wales. It is a 
mark of Sass2nach rebelliousness against Welsh pretensions for an 
English tenor to have caught cold on the eve of the Eisteddfod. 
There are Cheshire carpenters in the cabal. The fall of the cloak- 
room floor at Tuesday’s concert is only too like the device by which 
Dunstan maimed his antagonists, the patrons of the secular clergy, 
exactly eleven hundred years ago, The floor which fell under 
Dunstan’s enemies was at Calne, and not at Birkenhead ; but Dunstan 
was a Saxon as Birkenhead is Saxon, and every one knows that the 
chief stronghold of the secular clergy whom Dunstan hated was in 
Wales. Even Saxon reports of Welsh national festivities, however 
apparently ample and complimentary, may be found to show the 
cloven hoof somewhere. Mr Osborne Morgan doubtless remarked 
with indignation rather than surprise how our correspondent at 
Birkenhead described a beautiful cantata with an equally beautiful 
name, Y Tylwyth Teg, as having been ‘well peas tot | though in the 
Welsh language.” Never was a qualification less opportune. Our 
readers might infer from it that we suppose a Welsh national festival 
should conduct its proceedings in English. That is far from being 
our view. If National Eisteddfodau be necessary, the more wholly 
Welsh they are the better. They must not recruit supporters and 
patrons from among persons to whom the only blemish in a Welsh 
national eantata is that it is ‘‘in the Welsh language.” Mr Osborne 
Morgan does not appear to understand the objection to National 
Eisteddfods, or Eisteddfodau. Local associations we respect, and 
would do much to preserve. We have watched and admired the 
noble efforts made by all classes of Welshmen, down to quarrymen 
and miners, as Mr Osborne Morgan fairly boasts, to provide a fitting 
educational centre for the Principality. We have always held it a 
drawback to the advantage of modern facilities of communication 
that every local centre is being fast brokenup. Devonshire is grow- 
ing to be like Essex, and Durham like Hampshire, Men who went 





forth in former days to seek their fortunes in London or India had 
the incentive of country or even town feeling to stir their ambition 
and maintain their self-respect. A recent biography has well told 
how a great London warehouseman had always Cumberland at the 
bottom of his heart, and vibrating through his brain. Welshmen 
cannot cherish too fondly their Welsh associations so long as, in 
being Welshmen, they do not cease to be Englishmen. Local senti- 
ment and attachments make the kingdom stronger. They are so 
many water-tight compartments in an ironclad ; but as soon as they 
attempt to divorce themselves from the unity of national life, and to 
set up a national life of their own, they become enemies to themselves 
and their neighbours. 

Norfolk and Suffolk have a population of Angles, as Essex and 
Middlesex have a population of Saxons. Kent has its Jutes, Corn- 
wall its Britons, and the North its Danes. The various complexions 
of thought and feeling which the kingdom derives from the different 
sections of its people blend into a more powerful nationality than 
could have been constituted out of a population absolutely homo- 
— Had, however, England been shred up into the several 

ivisions which originally held it in solution, it would have thought 
few great thoughts and done few great deeds. If by Wales be 
meant just such a division of England as Yorkshire or Devon, the 
closer Welshmen knit the bonds which connect them the better it 
will be for England, as for Wales. This, we are ready and glad to 
believe, is in truth what is being done, and Royal National Eistedd- 
fodau are like Festivals of the Three Choirs. But Mr Osborne 
Morgan is merely playing with words if he do not signify by his 
claims for Welsh nationality much more than this local unity. Two 
nationalities could not live and flourish together on the two sides of 
the Severn and Wye. Weare not claiming that the nationality of 
Wales should give way to the nationality of England. There are 
not two such nationalities, except in the same sense that Yorkshire 
is not Kent, and that the city life of Manchester is a different thing 
from the city life of Norwich. The English and the Welsh nationality 
blended many centuries ago into one, as the English and the Scotch 
have blended now, and the English and the Irish will be blending soon. 
Local and race differences will, we trust, survive indefinitely. We do 
not want Englishman, and Scotchman, and Welshman to be cast 
all in the same mould, any more than we should desire to melt 
down the distinctions of English counties. But in the interests 
of Wales we deprecate encouragement to working Welshmen to 
dissipate their energies in learning two languages instead of one, 
For precisely the same reason we should consider it a very foolish 
thing of a prosperous Yorkshireman to go home from London and 
— a yearly crusade for the preservation of the dialect of 

arnsley. Lord Aberdare had the courage to tell his countrymen 
yesterday not only that there is too much of self-laudation at 
these gatherings, but that the Welsh people ‘‘do not hold a ve 
distinguished place in the educational statistics of the country ;” 
that, indeed, judged by the test of signature to the marriage 
register, they stand, with the people of Lancaster, ‘‘at the very 
bottom of the leaf.” So much the greater reason is there why, 
instead of raising up fresh walls of intellectual separation between 
England and Wales, good Welshmen should use their influence 
to break down what still exist. No such impassible wall can be 
constructed as a difference in ——o- Welshmen may learn 
English, but so long as they speak Welsh among themselves every 
thought they express or: hear expressed in English will have 
to enter their minds through the opaque medium of a transla- 
tion from or into Welsh. Welsh gentlemen have the same 
opportunities of rising to distinction as English gentlemen. But that 
is because their native tongue is in fact English, and they learn 
Welsh, if at all, as an Englishman learns French. We should like 
to know where Mr Osborne Morgan and Lord Aberdare learnt Welsh, 
and where they learnt English. The poet of the ‘‘Epic of Hades,” 
whose modesty Mr Osborne Morgan has outraged by snatching off 
the veil of anonymous authorship, has never, so far as we are aware, 
sung in his national language. If he did, we wonder where he would 
find his audience. Eminent Welsh patriots who attend Eisteddfodau 
commit a positive crime against Wales when they promote a tendency 
to race isolation which bars the mass of their countrymen from the 
eminence they have themselves attained. If Wales has contributed 
to the State so insignificant a number of celebrated men as a Welsh- 
man, Lord Aberdare, declares, it is because the chances of achieving 
fame are confined to the small class whose proper and habitual lan- 

1age is not Welsh, but English. In England the poorest lad who 
1as energy and wit can take his place at once in the course, and 
compete for honour and wealth. A Welshman who, as Mr Osborne 
Morgan thinks Welshmen do and ought to do, feels and thinks in 
Welsh has weight to carry. He must have much more tian an 
Englishman’s wit and energy if he is to snatch from English-speaking 
and thinking competitors the prize in a race of which men whu speak 
and think in English are the Judges, 
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SHAVER SILVER ACROSS PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
(RETROSPECT.) 

Nothing is more noticeable in connection with Messrs Gatti’s 
excellent concerts than their varied character. Of course it would 
be easy enough to introduce a new waltz or a new polka every 
evening ; but Mr Sullivan brings forward symphonies, overtures, 
and concertos which must be studied and rehearsed before being 
produced ; and it is remarkable how many compositions of this class 
he has managed to present in the course of a very short season. 
When at last the series of concerts is brought to an end it would be 
worth while to print a list of the standard compositions included in 
the programmes—works by masters ranging from Haydn to Schu- 
mann among the Germans, from Auber to Bizet and Saint-Saéns 
among the French, and from Sterndale Bennett to Arthur Sullivan 
himself among the modern English. In what national school of 
composers Cherubini—an Italian of Germanic tendencies, who 
worked in France and for the French stage—should be placed it would 
be hard to say. His fine overture to Anacrcon formed, in any case, 
one of the features of last week’s classical night. There was a time 
when the fact of one of Beethoven’s symphonies being performed 
every Monday would have caused the concerts of Monday, like those 
of Wednesday, to be regarded as “classical.”” But there would be 
no end to ‘‘classical” nights if the strange epithet—which to some 
gives an idea of form and form alone, while to others it suggests 
genius in whatever.shape manifested—were freely bestowed on 
every concert in which a certain amount of standard music, or music 
recognized as possessing a very high character, was comprised, 
Monday is specially devoted to Beethoven, who, when the eighth week 
arrives, will have been represented by eight out of his nine great works. 
On Friday the first part of the concert is made up entirely of English 
music, and for the most part of works by English composers of the 
present day. To return to the night called ‘ classical,” Cherubini’s 
overture to Anacreon, magnificently played, was followed by the 
celebrated tenor air from Don Giovanni, sung tastefully by Mr 
Barton McGuckin. After Cherubini and Mozart came Schubert, 
most perfect of song writers, whose beautiful ‘‘ Ave Maria” was 
given with due expression by Miss Edith Abell. This was suc- 
ceeded by a brilliant performance of Schumann’s _ pianoforte 
concerto in A minor, with Mdme Montigny-Rémaury at the solo 
instrument. The next vocal performance was Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful setting of Heine’s dreamy and voluptuous ‘‘ Oriental” (as 
Victor Hugo might have called it), ‘“‘ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges.” 
This song would be worth including in a ‘‘ classical” programme, 
if only for the sake of showing to unbelievers that classical music is 
not of necessity dull, but may be exceedingly bright. Those who 
fear, or profess to fear, the ‘‘ classical” style would scarcely know 
how to object, from no matter what point of view, to three such 
songs as Mozart’s ‘‘Il mio Tesoro,” Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges.” Ultimately came an 
unmistakable example of “classical” instrumental music in the 
shape of Mozart’s symphony in E flat. Not one movement in this 
symphony is long, while each is simple and melodious ; easy to 
follow and delightful to hear. To go back for a moment to the 
** Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” it would be interesting, if annotated 
programmes were prepared for promenade concerts as for the 
** Monday Populars,” to see re-produced the remarks from a prosaic 
point of view of a famous Dutch writer, a great master of irony, on 
Heine’s truly romantic poem. A Rotterdam coffee-merchant is sup- 
posed to have written down his reflections on the truthfulness 
of one who recites some verses by Heine to a young lady in a 
drawing-room engaged in knitting. ‘‘ Herzliebchen—sweetheart ? 
Is that a proper thing to call a young girl who might become elated 
by having such a name applied to her, and behave disobediently to 
hr mother? What is the meaning of ‘bearing away on wings ?’ 
You have no wings, nor has your song. Try to fly over the canal: 
it is not very wide, But, even if you had wings, how could you 
propose such a thing to a girl who is not yet confirmed? And what 

o you mean by flying away together? For shame! You propose 
to take her to the Ganges, and declare that you know the ‘sweetest 
oi spots’ on the banks of that river. Go to the Ganges and hire 
lodgings there if it pleases you; but don’t take with you, a young 
lady who should be at home helping her mother.. You don’t mean 
it, however ; for you never saw the Ganges, and cannot, therefore, 
know whether you would be comfortable there. Shall I tell you 
how matters stand? You utter nothing but lies, and can scarcely 
do otherwise, because in your verses you are the slave of cadence 
and rhyme, ‘Gesanges’ rhymes with ‘Ganges,’ If your first line 
had ended in a ‘cake’ you would have asked the young lady to go 
with you toa ‘lake,’ and soon. You see, then, that your proposed 
voyage was not meant, and that everything with you depends ona 
tinkling of words without sense, But what if the young lady should 
like to undertake the journey? I say nothing of the uncomfortable 





mode of conveyance which you propose; but she is probably too 
intelligent to long for a country where she would have to pass 
most of her time in what you call ‘the still moonshine,’ listening to 
the conversation of violets and the soft utterances of lotos flowers, 
who would ‘welcome her as a sister.’ What, meanwhile, is your 
object in seeking to entice her to this garden of roses and other 
flowers? Why do you wish to be alone with her in the ‘still moon- 
light?’ Is this moral? is it proper? is it respectable?” Those who 
wish to see the full analysis, from a Rotterdam coffee-merchant’s 
point of view, of Heine’s incomparable little poem may find it in the 
novel by ‘‘Multatuli,” otherwise Douwes Dekker, called Maz 
Havelaar. 

The second part of Mr Sullivan’s ‘‘classical concert” began 
with Mr Cellier’s lively and melodious overture to 7'he Spectre 
Knight. The soloist was M. Paul Viardot, who played very bril- 
liantly Saint-Saéns’ Spanish rondo for violin and orchestra. The 
national melodies of Spain seem to find as much favour in the eyes of 
writers for the violin as those of Hungary and of Russia. Wieniaw- 
ski and Lotto, unmindful of their Polish origin, play fantasias on 
Russian airs. Herr Joachim is from time to time heard in the 
Hungarian concerto and in a piece founded on Hungarian dance 
tunes. teményi performs a very effective arrangement of the 
Rakoezy march, which Berlioz so much admired that, in defiance 
alike of time and of tradition, he introduced this quite modern com- 
position into his Damnatian de Faust—as if Faust had ever been in 
Hungary, or as if, being there, he could, belonging as he did to the 
early days of the Reformation, have heard a march which Was first 
played by the leader of a band of gipsy musicians at the beginning 
of the present century. Sarasate, the Spanish violinist, has put 
together and dedicated to Joachim a charming series of Spanish 
airs; and, finally, Saint-Naéus has composed what he calls a 
‘* Spanish Rondo,” which, in fact, is a concerto on a small scale. In 
the second part of a promenade concert a certain amount of dance 
music is always, and very properly, included. A polka by Mr 
Nicholson, called the ‘‘ Banjo,” is worthy of its name. A waltz by 
Gung’l, called ‘‘ Daheim,” is in the true Viennese style ; melodious, 
graceful, spirited, and presenting here and there effective points of 
orchestration. Mr Hamilton Clarke’s selection from H.M.S. 
Pinafore is still performed every night, and continues to be received 
with great applause. The stage representation had already familiar- 
ized the public with the melodies in which this work abounds, and 
every play-goer as well as every concert-goer in London must by 
this time be acquainted with Josephine’s first song, with the songs 
of Captain Corcoran and Sir Joseph Porter, with ‘‘ Little Butter- 
cup’s” principal solo, and with other airs, duets, and concerted 
pieces, which Mr Clarke has included in his very effective ‘‘ selection.” 

— 0 —— 
THE SUNDAY CONCERT AT THE WINTER GARDENS. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Editor of the 
Llackpool Gazette : 

‘*Str,—Will you kindly allow me space for the insertion of the 
following, which is an extract from a letter I have sent to the Rev. 
C, H. Wainwright :— 

‘** Hearing that you raise /egal objections to the sacred concert to 
be held at the Winter Gardens here on Sunday afternoon next, in 
aid of the Thames Collision Fund, I feel compelled to ask what 
authority you find in Scripture for this interference? Allow me to 
remind you ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man,” not ‘‘man for the 
Sabbath,” and that our Saviour’s own words bade us to do good on 
the Sabbath day. Why, then, are we wrong in trying to relieve the 
sufferings of our fellow-creatures ?’ 

** As I feel, Sir, very strongly upon the above subject, I trust that 
you will accept this as my apology for troubling you. Yours truly, 

ALIcE BARTH. 

Sept. 12th, 1878, 








Berwin.—Herr Bilse inaugurated his concert season at the Con- 
certhaus by several novelties, including the Second Symphony (that 
in D major) by Johannes Brahms and the fantasia, ‘‘ Franceska da 
Rimini” by Tschaikowsky. The other principal pieces were Emil 
Hartmann’s overture to Hin Nordisches T'raucrspiel, ** La Danse des 
Prétresses de Dagon,” from M., Saint-Saéns’ Dalila, and the Andante 


in F sharp major for String-Quartet, by Haydn. ‘The concerts have 
been well attended. In addition to the names of Mdme Adelina 
Patti, of MM. Nicolini, Saurel, and Sweet, the prospectus of the 
Italian Opera at Kroll’s contains those of Signore Bernardoni and 
Antonietti, mezzo-sopranos ; Signori Diccioli and Desantis, tenors ; 
Signor di Bernis, baritone; Signori Devoleri and Cutelli, bassos ; 
and Signor Da Pini, buffo, 
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NORWICH. 


Rehearsals of works to be performed at the Festival are actively 
held, and great zeal is everywhere exhibited to make the event a 
success. The following is part of a letter which appeared on the 
subject in the Norfolk Chronicle and Norwich Gazette of the 21st 
inst. :— 

‘‘ Sir, —I do not write this letter under the idea that the approach- 
ing Festival is in the slightest degree likely to bea failure. The 
occurrence of such a fiasco with a selection of vocal and instrumental 
soloists and chorus, together with the high character of the music to 
be given, would be a disgrace to the district, and for ever dispose of 
the musical reputation which this city and county have long enjoyed. 
It is a very common thing to hear a say that the days of such 

eat festivals are over—that people run up to town and hear inci- 
Sentally the best singers and players for a shilling or two. I 
dispute the truth of both these assertions. If we look to the busier 
places of Great Britain, or to Germany, Austria, France, and many 
other countries, we find that musical festivals are largely on the 
increase, and that the public appreciation of them warrants their 
existence as sources of enjoyment and instruction, And, again, 
with regard to expense. I cannot find that London is capable of 
giving the same advantages as we enjoy at our local Festival for less 
money—whether the visit be to concert or to opera. To heara 
similar collection of first-class performers in a quiet reserved seat 
costs (everything included) as much or more than it costs here. I 
will even go further and say that the musical advantages are even 
greater here than in the majority of the London concerts, because 
here we have the créme de la créme of instrumentalists at least 
brought together, and a much better average of solo singers than 
are usually associated in any concert in town. The object I have in 
view in addressing you is to point out the educational advantages 
of such performances to all those who value music of a high charac- 
ter. It is an unfortunate fact that most persons who cultivate a 
little music, whether vocal or instrumental, are tempted to believe 
that their power of gratifying their neighbours is as potent as that 
of gratifying themselves, and hence they often usurp the places of 
professional artists, and become, in the facetious language of a vete- 
ran musician, not amateurs but vaniteurs. I know of nothing more 
calculated to dispel this illusion than that of hearing and observing 
first-class singers and players such as are gathered together at our 
Festival. It matters not whether it be Albani, Trebelli, Anna 
Williams, Lloyd, or Santley, principal violins, violoncellos, oboes, 
clarionets, flutes, bassoons, or horns, we get the music rendered as 
it should be, and as the composer has written it. The various 
shades of expression, nuances, phrasing, tone, and all the elements 
which constitute the soul of music, are there in perfection, and the 
value of such examples to those who really care to study good 
music are simply incalculable. Hence it becomes the duty of 

varents and of young people themselves to stretch a point, if needs 
e, to take advantage of such opportunities, and I, for one, hope to 
see a larger influx of youthful faces to this Festival than is usual. 
Half-a-guinea or a guinea spent once in three years in this way will 
never lose its value. 

“The distinctive timbre of the human voice, aided by the varying 
forces of personal expression, must always command the chief place 
in musical gatherings ; but I have no sympathy with the many who 
seem to think that singing is everything, and that the purpose of an 
orchestra is simply to support the voices. Our best composers did 
not think so, and that fact is worth a thousand arguments ; it is 
evident that they looked upon the singers and orchestra as two 
parts of a whole, and the charming instrumental compositions of 

aydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, and others are 
destined to delight all lovers of music to the end of time. It is not 
too much to say that until we can appreciate the charm of orchestral 
‘colouring,’ to use a technical term, we can only half enjoy such a 
musical treat as will be given at our Festival. 
‘Francis Svurton.” 
—_ 0 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


While the rage for burlesque opera prevailed, ot when it began to 
overstep the borders of prudency—a different and stronger word 
might be employed —the production of Offenbach’s Genevieve de 
Brabant at the hitherto unknown theatre in Islington, came like a 
welcome relief. There was nothing particularly coarse or suggestive 


about the plot—in fact the story was a hopeless tangle of incon- 
gruities that possessed very little ostensible significance—the music, 
if light, was tuneful, and there were certain numbers which from the 
effect proved attractive tothe public ear. But just in like manner as 
Genevieve de Brabant rang the knell of coarse opera-bouffe, so have 
the pleasantries of Messrs Gilbert and Arthur ul 


llivan sounded the 


-Ray to blow his nasal trumpet and sing 





downfall of works of a class wherein unlimited legs formed a pro- 
minent (too prominent) feature. Geneviéve, we believe, has been 
round the world for the benefit of her health, and we do not find her 
much improved by her travels. Poor M. Offenbach, indeed, has been 
sadly jilted, and Genevieve tries her best at the Alhambra to do with- 
out his assistance as much as possible. However, for those who 
treasure “P pleasant memories of the little Islington house, there is 
Miss Emily Soldene again to enact her original réle of the 
Drogan, Miss Clara Vesey to play ‘a pet page once more, Mr J. B. 
‘In’ the year one,” and 
Messrs E. Marshall and Felix Bury to impersonate the bold gendarmes, 
True that their fame has somewhat degenerated in our estimation, but 
our opinion may not beshared by the mass. Miss Constance Loseby 
sings the music of the heroine with some taste, and acts the part 
rettily ; Mr Aynsley Cook is an admirable Duke of Brabant ; and 
r H. Lewens plays the arch-conspirator, Golo. In the second acta 
ballet is produced, which for splendour of effect and richness of cos- 
tume may compare favourably with any kindred spectacle brought 
out at this abode of the ballet. Mr Jacobi is responsible for the in- 
cidental music, which is sufficiently animated and sparkling, and 
effectively scored for the orchestra. After the opera comes the ballet 
of the Golden Wreath, yet, apparently, in the zenith of its popu 


larity. 





THE DEAD MEN IN THE CHAPPAREL.* 


They heeded not the harsh command 

That stretch’d them on the stranger's land, 
And heavenward cast a vacant stare, 

In broken fragments breath’d a prayer, 
Grounding their warring weapons there. 
Alas ! how many—who can tell? — 

Sleep their last sleep in the Chapparel, 


No more the bugle’s mellow strain 

| Shall wake those slumbering dead again; 
Their bones bleach on a boundless tomb, 
Where prickly pear and cactus bloom ; 
And oblivion casts her sad, sad spell 
O’er nameless dead in the Chapparel. 


How many hearts yet bleed and yearn 

For souls who never will return ; 

Whose pillows, dew’d with tears each night 
With weary watch by tapers light; 

And little they know—and who shall tell? — 
They fill a grave in the Chapparel, 


No more at morn shall those warriors be 

Awoke by the martial reveille ; 

They have march’d their last march, drill’d their last drill 
Taking their rest with their arms at will; 

For the freed war spirit has bid farewell 

To their lifeless clay in the Chapparel. 


There the wild dog prowls on the sea-girt shore, 
To mingle his wail with the breakers’ roar ; 
And the hunter’s pack, with their yelping ery, 
Pursue the young fawn that is doom’d to die ; 
And the nightingale perch’d on banyan tree 
Pours forth its soul’s best melody: 
But nothing can break the sad, sad spell 

Of their last sleep in the Chapparel. 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 





* Copyright. 








SrrasspurG.—The Theatre, under the direction of Herr A, 
Hessler, opened for the season with // 7'rovatore. The tenor, Herr 
Curiele, possesses a pleasing well-trained voice and was much 
ap cotel. 
, THE Hacvur,—Frangois Dunkler, born at Namur the 24th 
January, 1816, and bandmaster of the Dutch Grenadiers, has just 
died in this city. He wrote a good deal for military bands and was 
the father of the well-known violoncellist, 

Bapen.—The after season has been, musically speaking, very 
brilliant. The annual concert on the Grand Duke’s birthday, a con- 
cert over which Hector Berlioz, Félicien David, Ambroise Thomas, 
Henry Litolff, and other celebrities have successively presided, went 
off very well. The principal artists were Mdlle Lilli Lehmann, M,. 
Wieniawski, and H. Brassin. Prince Gortschakoff is stopping at 
the Hétel de l'Europe, where he was serenaded on his birthday by 
the orchestra of the Conversationshaus. The astute old diplomatist 
came out on the balcony and remained there during the performance 
of the Russian National Air as well as of some other pieces, 
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(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.’ 7 


IR, 
5 are I ipidly approaching their termination ; the Concerts 
i Chamber Music are already at an end. The fact will not 


| concert in the Grand Hall of the Trocadéro drew, 
an overflowing audience, 


| couraging. 


ne a void which it will take much trouble to fill up, for | 


neither series has excited any very startling interest nor 
made any very profound impression. 
conclusion to which a person knowing nothing of the matter 
would come, were he guided exclusively by the flaming 


accounts in a portion of the French press, but I believe it 


will be the verdict of everyone enjoying better sources of | 


information, or deciding from personal experience. Even 
before either series commenced, I did not place implicit faith 
in all the roseate prognostications indulged in at the time, 
and could not, for the life of me, drive from my thoughts the 
well-known, often quoted, and frequently misquoted line : 
‘‘Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 


Now that both series are things of the past, I find my 
incredulity not ill-founded. 

Among. those whose opinions agree in all important parti- 
culars with my own is Dr Hanslick, of Vienna. That | 
eminent critic, speaking with a knowle: dge of the importance 
which in many quarters will be attached ta his words, and, 


This may not be the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—-The grand Official Concerts at the Paris Exhibition | the Hall was half empty. 


perhaps, with a presentiment of the ill-fecling they may 
excite, declares, boldly, notwithstanding, that he considers the 
concerts in question a comparative failure. That they were 
so, was demonstrated at a very early period. The first 
it is true, 
but curiosity as well as love of 
music was a factor in this result; the majority of the visitors 
wanted to see what the building was like quite as much as to 
hear the pieces set down in the programme, and the proof is 
that at the second concert, when ¢uriosity had been gratified, 
The turn taken by matters in the 

or Salle des Conférences, was even less en- 
Chamber Music had evidently no charms for the 
masses even at Exhibition time, and the enthusiasm‘ of the 
select company who did attend was not increased by the 
singularly uninviting edifice in which they had assembled. 
Four walls absolutely bare, four walls totally innocent of the 
slightest attempt at ornamentation, seemed to suggest that 
the man who would hang up against them a hat, an um- 
brella, or a greatcoat, so as to break their dull, dispiriting 
monotony, would have good grounds for being entitled to the 


Lesser Hall, 


| gratitude of his fellow-creatures. 





the Official Concerts was their 
exclusively French character. Our clever neighbours on the 
other side of the Channel are not famous for the number 
of their Symphony writers, and an attempt was made to 
supply the deficiency by the introduction into the programmes 
of fragments from operas. In the Salle des Conférences, the 
first concert opened with a Quintet by Onslow; the second, 
with a Quartet by Cherubini, and with these two quasi- 
French composers, the list of men eminent in this branch of 
the art was virtually exhausted. All the rest were masters 
| who, a3 Dr Hanslick sarcastically remarks, “ are yet alive 


One weak point in 
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and bid fair to live much longer than their works.” No 
sane person, who is at the same time impartial, will deny 
that the French excel in operatic more than in instrumental 
music, and consequently they inflicted on themselves a 
grievous wrong when they represented Auber, Hérold, 
Halévy, and Gounod by means of symphonic fragments. 
Some interest might have been imparted to the concerts by 
the performance in chronological order of specimens by 
Lully, Rameau, Rousseau, and other composers of eminence 
in the time of the Revolution, the First Empire, and the 
Restoration. But even this opportunity the managing com- 
mittee perversely and of blindness aforethought neglected, 
by resolving to exclude from their programmes all music 
dating from before 1830. 

A similar contempt for historical feeling was evidenced 
at the three theatres enjoying Government grants; the 
Grand-Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, and the Théatre-Lyrique. 
The managers of those national establishments knew very 
well two or three years ago when the Exhibition was going 
to take place, and had plenty of time to get up some of 
the best French operas of former periods. But they did 
nothing of the kind. As for the Grand-Opéra it no longer 
troubls itself about such things. It knows nothing of 
Alceste, of Armide, of Fernand Cortez, nor La Vestale ; 
nay, it no longer recollects Auber. On the 29th January, 
1877, when the lamented master’s monument in Pére La- 
chaise was unveiled, there was a commemoration performance 
at the Grand-Opéra, and all the management could do was 
to ofer a fragment only from La Muette, followed by an olla 
po:drida from other operas, some not even by him in whose 
honour the performance was nominally given. Yet, as 
already remarked, there had been plenty of time for pre- 
paration, seeing that the composer of Fra Diavolo, Les 
Diamants de la Couronne, Le Domino Noir, and a 
host of other masterpieces, died on the 13th 
May, 1871, that is to say, six-and-a-half years before the 
performance in question. Even now Auber’s works are con- 
spicuous by their absence from the repertory of what the 
French are fond of denominating the first lyric theatre in 
the world. On this point “ May difference of opinion,” &e. 
Besides, after all, why should M. Halanzier trouble his head 
about Auber? He has always had M. Garnier’s famous 
staircase, and now he possesses in addition the new 
Buffet. 

To return, however, to the Official Concerts. They have 
dragged their slow length along, they have pursued their 
uneventful course, and have reached their close, or will have 
done so within a few days. Few, I repeat, will regret the fact. 
The principle of making up their programmes exclusively from 
French composers, which was the principle on which they 
were based, would have been a radical mistake at anytime ; 
how much more so at an International Exhibition! We have 
often been told, even by Frenchmen themselves, that music is a 
universal language, ignoring not only the artificial boundaries 
men have traced between one country and another, but 
also the grander barriers which Nature herself has set 
between them. If such be the case, why were the greatest 
masters who ever spoke that language—and who indeed 
brought it to its present state of perfection—why were not 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, and a host of 
others, heard at the Official Concerts of the Trocadéro ? 


ake 





Pracue.—J. Janatka, horn-player and formerly professor at the 
Conservatory, died here a short time since. He was at one time 
very well-known and played the first horn at the first performance 
of ‘Suthers Choral Symphony, under the direction of the com- 
poser ard of Umlauf, at Vienna, 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Ar the moment when by official decree the clague has been 
abolished at the Grand-Opéra and the Théatre-Francais, in Paris, 
the following anecdote from the New York Evening Post may not 
prove uninteresting: During her engagement at the Olympic 
Theatre in the last-mentioned city, a celebrated danseuse used to 
be violently hissed every evening by the same man in the gallery 
as she was executing her most difficult pas. At length the manager 
sent for the man and threatened that, if the nuisance were con- 
tinued, the offender should be turned out. “Turned out!” said 
the man, “ Why it’s the young lady’s father himself who gives me 
a dollar a-night to hiss her, because, directly I do, the audience 
grows ravin’ mad-like, and applauds and claps enough to bring 
down the house.” 





Nestroy, the celebrated Viennese low comedian, once remarked 
there were some visitors he always made a point of seeing to the 
street door when they took their leave—that he might feel sure 
they were really going. 





JoHANN PATLIk, a musician, and Josef Kammberger, a journey- 
man tailor, occupy rooms on the ground floor opposite each other 
in the courtyard of a house in the Barichgasse, Vienna. Josef 
Kammberger is a member of what is called a ‘‘ Veterans’ Associa- 
tion,” and on festive occasions discharges the indispensable duties 
of drummer. It is true he has never been a soldier, but this is a 
fact which, in the case of many such associations, in no wise acts 
as an obstacle to one’s becoming a member. At his leisure hours, 
Josef used to practise in his room on the drum, while Herr Patlik, 
on the opposite side of the courtyard, worked away at his double- 
bass. Every time, however, that the zealous Veterans’ Drummer 
began his deafening exercises, the musician used to burst forth in 
strong invectives ; he could not hear what he was himself play- 
ing, and was compelled to leave off until the other had finished. 
Last May, the double bass’s rage reached its culminating point, for, 
contrary to his expectation that Kammberger would practice less 
assiduously as he grew more efficient, Kammberger did nothing 
of the sort, but, after thoroughly mastering the signals and 
marches, went on beating the unoffending drum more 
savagely than ever. One day, the musician, unable to contain 
himself any longer, hurled an empty beer bottle with such violence 
into the drummer’s room that the vessel was dashed into a thou- 
sand fragments, which fell in a shower over and around 
the assiduous drummer. The drumming ceased and the 
next moment, Kammberger, looking much startled, appeared 
at his window, peering about after the person who had flung 
the missile. At the opposite window he caught sight of Herr 
Patlik who, evidently glorying in what he had done, and armed 
with his double-bass, was making the most hideous grimaces as 
though he wanted to annihilate the drummer. | This sent the 
valiant Kammberger into a furious rage. Snatching up a heavy 
music book strongly bound in pig skin he sent it with all his force 
at the aggressor. This was the signal for a regular bombardment. 
Patlik had another empty beer bottle handy ; this he forthwith 
despatched after the first, while Kammberger answered incon- 
tinently with a pomatum pot that happened to be in the window. 
Patlik now seized a petroleum can, which, without stopping to 
consider, he threw at his adversary; Kammberger’s reply was a 
flower pot, sent flying with such force that, passing through 
Patlik’s window, it continued its course until it exploded in a 
hundred fragments on the door at the opposite side of the room. 
Both combatants indulged in language of a highly personal and 
uncomplimentary kind, while the persons who, attracted by the 
hubbub, had hurried to the spot, kept at a respectful distance so 
as to be out of reach of the missiles that were following each 
other in such quick succession through the air. A few days ago, 
Herren Patlik and Kammberger appeared at the police-court. 
They had each taken out a summons against the other. The 
whole story was gone through by principals and witnesses, the 
former working themselves up to such a pitch of excitement that, 
had such objects been ready at hand, empty beer-bottles, pomatum 
pots, music books, and so on, would have been flying about the 
court. Eventually, the magistrate succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation and the two cross summonses were discharged, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


The Grand Opera continues to be filled to overflowing. The 
receipts at a recent performance of Le Prophite amounted to 
22,000 frances. Having recovered from the illness, a dangerous 
attack of scarlatina, which kept him so longa prisoner at home, 
M. Lamoureux has resumed the direction of the Polyeucte rehearsals, 
but, lest he might overtax his strength, has not yet returned to 
the conductor’s place at the regular evening performances, Mdlle 
Mendés has niade a satisfactory début, selecting, however, the part 
of Siebel in Faust, and not that of the Page in Les Huguenots, as 
previously announced she would —The Opéra-Comique is preparing 
M. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette to run simultaneously with Les 
Amants de Vérone at the Théatre-Lyrique. The cast includes Mdlle 
Isaac, Ducasse, MM. Talazac, Fiirst, Barré, Bacquié, Giraudet, and 
Bernard.—At the Théatre-Lyrique, nosooner had M, Capoul assumed 
the reins of management than difficulties cropped up between him 
and the members of the orchestra, who refused to be engaged by 
the night, or even by the fortnight. For a short time there was 
some talk of forming a new orchestra, but the matter has been 
amicably arranged, and the old one remains. M. Capoul is exert- 
ing himself to the utmost, so that the first representation of the 
Marquis d’Ivry’s opera may take place not later than the 5th 
October. The principals and the chorus being pretty well 
perfect, the great object now is to get on with the mse-en-scene, 
and M. Capoul has specially engaged Sig. Tagliafico, from the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, as the stage-manager best 
qualified for the task by energy, perseverance, and experience. 
The five new scenes, if ready by the date named, will have been 
painted in eighteen days by Sig. Capelli and M. Poisson. It appears 
that the nightly expenses, inclusive of the money sunk in the mise- 
en-scene, of Les Amants de Vérone will amount to 8,000 francs. 
Of this M. Capoul will take 1,000 himself, and give as much to the 
gentle Juliette. Hopes are entertained that, at the same prices of 
admission as Paul et Virginie, the houses will average 12,000 francs 
each, The Art Musical, M. Léon Escudier’s own paper, contains 
the following observations with regard to the Lyrique: “ All 
that has been said, for some days past, concerning the Théatre- 
Ventadour must have appeared exceedingly strange, but all 
that. has occurred is even stranger than any one can 
imagine. We will, for to-day, content ourselves with recti- 
fying a report to which our contemporaries have given too 
wide a circulation: M. Escudier was not under the necessity of 
tendering his resignation to the Minister, because M. Escudier 
was not a privileged manager ” (directeur privilégié). “ However, we 
will wait, In a few days we will cast a sufficient light upon the 
matter, to thoroughly edify the public, who might be induced to 
form an erroneous opinion, and French composers, whose interests 
are being compromised.” Curiosity has been excited by the 
above, and every one is anxiously expecting the promised revela- 
tion.—The total of the receipts realized by Le Petit Duc from its 
first production up to the 238th inclusive was more than a million 
francs, giving a nightly average of 4,200. At present, and for 
some time past, the takings oscillate between 5,000 and 5,200 
francs.—La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein, shortly to be pro- 
duced at the Bouffes-Parisiens, has not been performed in 
Paris since 1870, In the present revival Mdlle Aimée will 
probably succeed Mdlle Schneider as the heroine, while a débutant, 
M. Duplan, will sustain the part of Fritz.—Not having found 
anyone to take the little Théatre de la Porte-Saint-Denis, opened 
last winter for buffo opera, the proprietor has had it dismantled 
and transformed into an ordinary dwelling house, after a theatrical 
career of only five months. ; 

At its last meeting, the Academy of Fine Arts elected Sir 
Richard Wallace a corresponding member.—Signor Merelli is 
here making arrangaments for his winter campaign.—It is said 
that M. Chéret, the talented scene-painter, is about to receive the 
cross of the Legion of Honour.—The calling out of the Reserv- 
ists affected a number of young artists. Morlet, the barytone, 
who “did” his 28 days at Vincennes, profited by his proximity to 
the capital to obtain the “ permission de minut,” thanks to which 
he was enabled on several occasions to run up and appear in Les 
Dragons de Villars, or rehearse Maitre Pathelin. M. Stéphanne 
was stationed at Montélimart, where, in conjunction with M. 
Luigini, also fulfilling his military duties, he got up a concert for 
the benefit of the “enfants de troupe” of his regiment,—The 
speedy arrival of a company of infant vocal prodigies is 





announced, who perform La Juive and Le Petit Faust, Crispino 
and Mdme Angot. The tenor is eleven ; the prima donna has attained 
the ripe age of nine. These precocious singers will be accom- 
panied hy an equally precocious corps de ballet.—The concert given 
by M. Lemmens and Mdme Iemmens-Sherrington, at the Trocadéro, 
for the benefit of the national lottery was asuccess, The lady 
was much applauded for her rendering of two songs, as was M. 
Lemmens for the way in which he played a number of organ 
pieces, all his own composition. The concert-givers were assisted 
by M. Taffanel (flute) and M. Guilmant (piano)—A short time 
since Versailles and the Champ-de-Mars were put in telephonic 
communication, and the whole of a concert given by the Roman 
Mandolinists, now here, was heard as clearly and distinctly in the 
telegraph office of the first named place as in the concert-room 
itself, 


—_o0——_ 


CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC, 

At the last meeting of the: Musical Association in Harley Street, 
Mr C. Mackeson read a paper on the ‘‘ Present Cultivation of Sacred 
Music in England,” in which he dealt with the present position of 
Congregational music. He observed that, however general was the 
practice of part singing in Queen Elizabeth’s time, there was nothing 
to correspond with the present custom in English homes of 
assembling on Sunday evening to sing hymns. He attributed the 
revived interest in psalmody to the publication of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern. He quoted a saying of Mr Tyrwhitt’s that ‘‘ our life 
is a struggle against ugliness,” and asked whether the cacophony 
that prevailed in our churches was unavoidable. We had beautiful 
churches, but our congregational singing, if not absolutely hideous 
and offensive, was very seldom indeed attractive or artistic. He 
observed that eloquence and sincerity in the pulpit and the perfec- 
tion of architectural detail in the building could not atone for the 
direct attacks made on the tympanum, which, control ourselves as we 
will, cannot fail to hinder the Sovctionsl spirit. He did not believe 
that ugliness was a necessary characteristic of congregational praise. 
If people would learn the tunes and avoid letting their voices stand 
out from the rest the result would soon be apparent. In proof that 
congregational singing might be pleasing and effective, Mr Mackeson 
pointed to Union Chapel, Islington, where Nonconformity had done 
what Churchmen had either never attempted or failed to accom- 
plish. The only radical improvement in psalmody would be made 
when singing was effectively taught in all elementary schools, not 

the singing of a few songs by ear as at present, but 

proper instruction in the Tonic Sol-fa system or the 

Old Notation, the Government holding an even hand 

between systems and judging by results, Major 

M’Crea said that to have good congregational part- 

singing there must be a break-up of the pew system 

and an arrangement of the congregation according to 

~ their voices. Mr W. H. 9 the editor of 

qa Hymns Ancient and Modern, referring to this point, 

said that for twenty years he had been organist of a 

church where the men sat on one side and the 

™ women on the other, and he could bear witness that 

this separation served greatly to promote congre- 

gational singing. The difficulty of it lay in a 

feature of church life which was almost peculiar to this country. In 

England family life was carried into church, and the members liked 

to worship side by side. But he was convinced of the advantages of 

separation. He attributed the success at Union Chapel to the fact 

that Dr Allon was a very good judge of music and had provided ex- 

cellent collections of tunes, chants, and anthems, while a large part 

of the congregation could read from notes and were’ sufficiently in- 

terested to provide themselves with the necessary books. After 

further discussion Mr Mackeson replied, denying that a separation 
of the sexes was necessary to secure good singing. 








Cacti (near Pesaro).—An opera, [/ Violino del Diavolo, written by 
Signor Mercuri with the object of affording Mdme Carolina Ferni an 
oppertunity of displaying her double talent as singer and violinist, 
has been produced with considerable success, the greater part of 
which belongs to the lady above mentioned, 

New York.—Mr Mapleson has issued the prospectus for his 
Italian Opera season of thirty nights, to commence at the Academy 
of Music on the 16th October, His principal artists are Mdmes 
Gerster, Minnie Hauk, Salla, Sinico, Robiati, Bauermeister, 
Tremelli, Lablache, Pesani, Parodi, Signori Campanini, Bettini, Del 
Pores, Sees Galassi, Pyatt, and Foli, with Signor Arditi 
conductor, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the “ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


Sir,—On my return from a holiday trip on the Continent, my 
attention is drawn to the admirable leading article in your im- 
pression of the 6th inst., which treats of musical culture in 
England, and of the meeting on this subject that was lately held 
under the presidency of the Prince of Wales. As the theme was 
not “for an age,” but may be “for all time,” I am perhaps not 
now too late in adding a few remarks to those in which you have 
very ably placed this theme before public attention. You speak, 
as to the promoters of the scheme promulgated at Marlborough 
House, of a projected ‘‘ Royal and National College of Music,” 
overlooking, as they do, the permanence of an institution which 
is incorporated by the charter of George IV., and which is stated, 
in that easily accessible document, to be, and for ever to continue 
to be, for the cultivation of the art of music in all classes of the com- 
munity, and to bear and to retain the title of Royal Academy of 
Music for ever. If any one doubts the stability of a king’s word, 
or the durability of chartered duties and rights, let him be 
reminded of the sovereign confirmation of the principle and the 
wording of this charter. When, in 1868, the then committee of 
management requested the Crown to cancel the deed, her Most 
Gracious Majesty declared that the same could never be annulled, 
abrogated, or superseded, save by an express Act of Parlia- 
ment. You speak of ‘‘another attempt to bring about the 
union of the Tenterden Street School with that at Kensington 
Gore.” Though my financial rights in the Academy are small, 
they have given me opportunity of occasional inquiry into 
what the establishment has done, and I can thus assure you, as a 
point of history, that no attempt to the end named has ever yet been 
made. Before the idea of the National Training School was con- 
ceived, and before the erection of the new concert-room in the Royal 
Academy of Music was designed, the liberal offer of local accom- 
mcdation in the corridors of the Royal Albert Hall was made to the 
long-standing institution, but without warrant for a week’s tenure, 
and with the condition that the entire cost of appropriating the spare 
space to any use whatever must be defrayed by the Academy. Be- 
sidcs its uncertain period of occupation, and its total structural un- 
fitness, the proffered site had this strong ground of ineligibility for 
academical purposes, namely, that it was solely approachable through 
the lobbies and passages by which visitors pass to and from per- 
formances in the hall; so that the discipline of the students would 
have been impaired, and their attention to work constantly distracted 
by the company they would have encountered in the very fact of 
going to school. Perhaps financialists may opine, architects agree, 
moralists consent, and common sense itself ratify the verdict, that 
the committee of management were faithful to the trust reposed in 
them by the unalienable charter when they declined the doubtful 
advantage just described. It was subsequently to this that the 
training school was first proposed, at a meeting (also summoned by 
the Heir Apparent, and held in his residence), which was possibly 
unique in giving occasion for the avowal by the highly distinguished 
speakers that they knew nothing of the subject under consider- 
ation. I was credibly informed at the time that the Academy 
committee requested the noble president of their institution to 
express to the promoters of the then new scheme their warmest 
wishes for its success; and they verified this expression by 
permitting the acceptance of the office of principal of the training 
school by one of the Academy professors, and giving like leave to 
other members of their staff to take engagements at Kensington. In 
spite of these undeniable facts the statement has many a time ap- 
peared in print that the Academy was ‘‘ antagonistic ” to the training 
school, whereas obviously all the antagonism was on the other side. 
It is one thing to help the needy, but another thing to take him as 
one’s bedfellow ; and though the Academy may exercise an honour- 
able privilege in encouraging any effort to advance the art of which 
for fifty-six years it has had the care, its powers should not be 
hampered, nor its proceedings fettered by its union with any other 
school, The training sauael tee confessedly failed, and the confes- 
sion consists in the endeavour of its promoters to bank up its ruin 
by another new scheme. Surely the unquestioned good motive of 
these gentlemen must be something other than the advance of music, 
for there can be no doubt that this great national object would 
better have been furthered in the very first instance, as in the 
posee, by any other means than by opposing an institution which 

ad surmounted the greatest difficulties, Your article delicately 
hints at the cause of the training school’s failure: but if the 
promoters of that scheme were susceptible of hinting, they 
would have taken the hint from their own conscience. 
hope, then, you will allow me to speak in stronger and yet I 
hope sufficiently courteous terms than you have employed, and to 





state what is believed to be the reason of the non-success by those 
who witnessed the operation of precisely the same principle in 
the long established institution. The training school is, as the 
Academy was, under non-professional management. Whether. by 
good or bad fortune, the world believes that musicians understand 
music, have its interest at heart, and know better than any others 
can how to advance its welfare. Truly, the Academy was founded, 
as was the training school, by non-professional exertion ; but non- 
professional exertion is a pillar of sand which crumbles under the 
edifice it pretends to sustain. The non-professional committee of 
the Academy brought their charge to the point of resigning their 
charter, and but for the denial by Queen Victoria of their power 
to do so, they, the non-professional members of the Academy 
government, would have annihilated the school committed to their 
care, and frustrated hopes for the beautiful art of music that 
could not have been revived during the same generation. Grateful 
for the support of three successive Sovereigns, and many other 
members of the Royal family, to the school which has produced 
musicians of eminence in every branch of the art, I anxiously hope 
that the Royal personages whose names are associated with the last 
proposed scheme will not stultify the valued acts of their predeces- 
sors by aiding in an opposition that can do less harm to the long 
established Academy than it is likely to do to the interests of music, 
which harm may be the creating enmity between the professional 
and the non-professional lovers of the art. The importance of the 
Academy to the world at large may be proved by the enumeration 
of the pupils it has trained and the naming of those who have been 
and are prominent in public, nay, European, esteem. I will take 
means to do this if you are kind enough to make room for these 
observations. Meanwhile I enclose my name and address, which 
may certify that all I state is upon sound authority.—I am, sir, 
obediently yours, A SvBscRIBER TO THE RoYAL 
ACADEMY OF Music. 
_— So 
GARDEN CONCERTS. 
(From Dwight’s Boston ‘‘ Journal of Music.”) 


Walking one evening through one of the garden streets which 
make the ‘‘ annexed” out-lying portions of our city so attractive, 
our attention was arrested by sweet sounds from a band of music. 
And presently, when we reached an angle in the road—just after 
Forest Hills Street diverges from the old Dedham Turnpike 
(Washington Street now), leading past tasteful cottages and mansions, 
charmingly secluded and embowered amid trees and shrubbery, to 
the Cemetery from which the street takes its name—behold ! throngs 
of people pouring into the winding wooded avenue that leads up to 
a stately mansion, once the home of families held in high esteem in 
this community ; and all the trees were hung with Chinese lanterns, 
and an air of popular festivity seemed to have invaded and trans- 
formed the quiet and exclusive neighbourhood. This, we were told, 
was going on every evening in pleasant weather, and sometimes in 
the afternoon. We wondered how the neighbours liked it! And 
indeed we remembered reading something in the newspapers about 
a man—not a German—to whom the municipal authorities had 
refused a licence for opening a concert garden, where lager beer 
might cheaply flow, and none of the usual accompaniments in other, 
more German, cities be found wanting. Here 1t was, however, in 
full progress, with or without a license, and in spite of the indignant 
protest of the cottagers, who naturally foresee in it an end of quiet 
and a social nuisance. The charming rural lane itself will soon 
become a crowded thoroughfare ; the visitors, who enter the grounds 
without money and without price, may all be orderly and decent 
now, but will not noisier and rougher groups, from the slums of the 
city, ere long sniff the opportunity and resort there by horse-car 
conveyance? What there may be inside the mansion to attract we 
know not; possibly coffee and ices, and no beer, or worse, at 
present; but if it becomes an institution, all this naturally and’ 
logically follows ; for we ourselves, and most of our readers, even 
the most refined and temperate, believe beer to be harmless unless 
taken to excess, 

Now comes up a serious question. Evidently there is a growing 
demand, in ahd about this and every city, for something correspond- 
ing to the popular beer garden concerts of the Old World. In the 
summer, especially, those who have to spend the hot months in the 
city, crave opportunities for open air in green and pleasant places, 
where they may promenade, and drink in music through their ears, 
and cool refreshments down their throats. More and more this is 
called for, and the want must be supplied ; if it be not wisely and 
well supplied, under good auspices, with the consent and active 
influence and help of the best classes of society, and with municipal 
authority and supervision, it will surely be my Rem unwisely, badly, 
dangerously even in a social and moral point of view, 
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Probably every thoughtful and appreciative American, who has 
spent some time in Berlin, or Dresden, Leipsic, Munich, Vienna, or 
any considerable German town, and who has attended the cheap, 
but delightful, and in many instances refined and largely classical 
garden concerts there—say in the days of Liebig and his orchestra 
at the Tonhalle, or the Walhalla, &c., in Berlin, or on the Briihl’sche 
Terrasse or Grossgarten in Dresden, has come home longing to see 
institutions of the same sort spring up here. But it is important 
that they should be of the same sort. And what does this require? 
In the first place, in Germany the music is within doors, large halls, 
surrounded by pleasant walks, and the concerts go on both in winter 
and in summer. In the next place, music is treated in these places 
with all due respect; there is no clatter of knives and forks, no 
clink of glasses, no audible conversation while the orchestra is 
playing; a hush pervades the room the moment it begins. Ina 
word, the music is regarded as something to be listened to, a matter 
of absorbing consequence, for the time being, in itself, and not, as 
on so many of our professed musical occasions, as a mere festive 
accompaniment to talking, dancing, and what not. Therefore, in the 
third place, inthe programme, the selection of the pieces becomes 
important. As the executants compose, not a mere street brass 
band, but a fair orchestra, with strings as well as wind instruments, 
so the repertoire includes, not only careful selections of really genial 
and artistic pieces of ‘‘ light” music, but even a liberal allowance, 
fitly interspersed, of classical masterworks in the form of symphony, 
concerto, overture, &c., and for the gratification of the curious or 
the blasés, modern efforts to outshine these. In a single winter in 
Berlin we heard Liebig’s orchestra alone, at the various music halls 
at which they regularly alternated, perform ten or twelve different 
symphonies by Haydn, others by Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, 
&e., all the four overtures to Fidelio (Leonore), the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music, and much more of this order, besides waltzes, 
potpourris, light overtures and marches ; and this where beer flowed 
freely, where family parties brought their cake and knitting and 
their gossip to their several tables, ordered their beer or coffee, yet 
was the silence absolute when the first chord of the symphony rang 
out. Are we likely to have it in this way here? One good and 
conspicuous example has been set of late years during the summer 
months, according to all accounts, by the Thomas Garden Concerts 
in New York. But we fear this is, so far, an example without 
imitators or rivals. Bands playing out of doors, with free admission 
to the grounds, simply to entice the promenader into a house, where 
he may tind something more appetizing than the music, are quite 
another sort of thing. The music and the moonlight may be well 
enough, but not (since these ‘‘don’t pay’’) from the standpoint of 
the impresario, who means that the real ‘ objective point,” worth 
paying for, shall be found within the house. This, or about this, 
seems to be the present stage of progress of the new ‘ Forest 
Garden ” Concerts, near Jamaica Plain, with their balloon ascensions, 
moonlight, Chinese lanters, calcium lights, and what not. We 
presume they are intended only for the summer, but we are unin- 
formed. We fear they do not tend to any such esthetic and artistic 
musical enjoyment as may reconcile a refined neighbourhood to the 
invasion of its ‘‘ stile Sicherheit.” 

It will be understood that we are not discussing the subject of 
music for the people in the open air, such as our City government 
provides on certain evenings upon the Common and the public squares. 
This is all very well in its way ; it draws people out from their hot 
crowded streets to breathe a fresher air in cool green places ; it gives 
them musical enjoyment, and to a certain extent, no doubt, it culti- 
vates the sense for harmony, though we think there is always room 
for improvement in the musical selections; the lightest and the 
newest, what is most the fashion of the times, caught from the 
theatres, the opera bouffe, &c., seems to constitute the lion’s share 
of it, But we are speaking of the various crude attempts to borrow 
for home use, or to imitate, the good German custom of cheap con- 
certs in fine spacious halls, with real orchestras, not bands, and with 
more or less artistic, even classical selections, together with refresh- 
ments for the inner man, but where the music is the signal for 
silence the instant it begins, and the whole piece is listened to with 
the attention it deserves. With the single exception above men- 
tioned (the summer garden concerts of Theodore Thomas in New 
York), what we yet have in this country is very far from that—as 
different in kind as in degree. Probably the nearest approaches to 
it are in our great beer-brewing Western cities, where, so far as 
musical taste and social culture are concerned, we fear they brew 
much evil with some good. Cincinnati, for instance, which since its 
great Festival last May has arrogated to itself the musical ‘‘ head- 
centre”-ship of our broad land,—perhaps not wholly without reason 
——has its great beer-gardens upon the hills, to which resort every 
night thousands upon thousands of Germans and Americans, to 
hear music, such as it may be, but principally (as we are informed 








on good authority) to drink beer, And the beer-drinking, with the 
smoking, is the great business and motive of the evening; it is 
drunk without stint, women, too, drink freely, and amid noise and 
clatter and the ringing of glasses, and shouting for the Kellner ; the 
music mingling with the uproar, but not getting much attention. 
One may judge what sort of music, under these circumstances, it 
must be, and how select the programme! We may have got a one- 
sided, incomplete impression of the matter ; we cannot speak from 
personal observation. But if this account be true, then the German 
social and convivial musical life in this country has sadly degene- 
rated from what it is in Fatherland. Our stimulating climate may 
have much to do with it, always prompting to excess in such indul- 
gences. he more careful, therefore, should we be to have all such 
customs rightly regulated, and to secure to Art, to Music, the 
controlling influence in such scenes of popular entertainment, which, 
thus regulated, would become scenes of culture and improvement at 
the same time, as well as of a more pure and keen enjoyment. _ 

We have simply presented the problem, not feeling able to point 
out any definite solution. We trust these vague hints may set some 
of our readers to thinking, and may call out some good and practical 
suggestions. 


—- 0 ——_ 


“NUNQUAM DORMIO.” 


Richard Wagner has uplifted a wailing voice at Bayreuth. He 
is not happy, and in the columns of the Bayreuther Blatter he tell 
us why. As usual, it is the condition of art that vexes him. 
Personally, no man has Jess right than he to urge that this is not 
the best of all possible worlds, for, assuming him to be the 
personification of truth, he conspicuously proves that the truth is 
great, and must prevail. Time was when this artistic Hercules 
had to fight hard, not so much for victory as for existence. But he 
has come triumphant out of great tribulation, and forced his way 
through a dark and tang!ed wilderness into a Paradise of sunshine 
and flowers. Emperors and Kings have journeyed far to do him 
honour, though they may have been glad to get away from his 
music; a large part of a great nation—indeed, of many nations— 
has acclaimed him as an apostle of light ; and his theories, if not 
yet accepted in full, exert a mighty and world-wide influence. The 
old man—for such he now is, albeit the fire of youth seems still to 
burn in him—might well believe that he has done enough for 
honour ; and if he spent the rest of his days in peace, varied only by 
sitting to photographers in more and more gorgeous dressing 
gowns, nobody would be surprised or have a mght to blame. 
Wagner, however, has always been a militant man, and militant he, 
will remain while his capacity for fighting exists. Zealous for art 
according to his notions of what constitutes its well-being, he is 
also conscious of power. He knows that his club is as heavy as 
Giant Fafner’s, and his spear as potent as God Wotan’s. So he is 
always on the alert for somebody or something to annihilate. 
Yet now, we fear, the redoubtable champion has met his match. 
Looking round on the world of art, he sees it wholly given up to 
the Mediocre, the vast and ponderous mass of which prevents all 
uprising into the region of the Good. Here is something to be 
put down, and Herr Wagner, having buckled on his armour, and 
inscribed his banner with the “strange device” of an Indian 
proverb, which says that the Mediocre is worse than the Bad, 
because it is liable to be mistaken for the Good, now comes forth 
to war. We shall see presently whether he is not attacking an 
old and detested enemy under cover of a great cause. 

He properly takes care to define what is meant by the Mediocre. 
Itis, as a rule, “that which does not offer us what is unknown and 
new, but, in a pleasing and agreeable form, what is already known.” 
In short, the Mediocre is the production of talent as distinct from 
genius, and our champion agrees with Schopenhauer in considering 
that talent consists in “ hitting a mark which we all see but cannot 
easily attain, while genius, or the Genius of the Good, hits a mark 
which we others do not perceive.” It is this Mediocrity, or the 
offering of the already known in a pleasing and agreeable form, 
which dominates the situation, and drags the Good down to its 
own level. We are glad to find that Herr Wagner in the midst 
of his pessimism admits the existence of the Good—an admission, 
however, he, as an artistic creator, could not avoid without 
stultifying himself. The Good does exist, in, for example, the 
form of Der Ring des Nibelungen, but, unhappily, when presented 
to the public, it is good no longer. Wagner is most precise in 
setting out this depressing circumstance, and says, “ I have now in 
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my eye the present state of public art among us when I assert that 
it is impossible for anything to be really good if, from the outset 
intended to be presented to the public, and if such intended 
presentation floats as a modifying element before the author's 
mind while he plans and carries out his work.” This sweeping 
dictum disposes of nearly everything in the catalogue of artistic 
productions ; but how as to the works which, like Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, were created of “unconscious necessity,” and without 
any reference whatever to a great stupid public? Alas! they also 
become mediocre when the common eye rests upon them. Their 
very presentation is called by Wagner “a demoniacal stroke of 
Fate,” upon which some may inquire why the writer assisted the 
infernal power at Hayreuth, and, under more positively diabolic 
conditions, at the Albert Hall. Herr Wagner prudently antici- 
pates the question, and, never at a loss, represents the “ demoniacal 
stroke” as “founded in the deep necessity urging to their ” (the 
works’) “conception ; astroke by which the work must in a certain, 
degree be relinquished by its creator to the world.” So relinquished, 
he contends, the Good necessarily becomes Mediocre. It is pre- 
sented in the same form as the Mediocre, on the same stage, by 
the same performers; and therefore, since what is equal to the 
demands of the one cannot satisfy those of the other, it is pre- 
sented badly. Nevertheless, we are told, some spectators may be 
able to discern the Good in spite of its distortion. All such, 
however, are by that very fact disqualified from ranking 
among the ordinary theatrical public. And yet Herr 
Wagner admits some germs of capacity in the theatrical 

ublic, because it hears, sees, and experiences, as well as reads. 
t is liable to be led astray, but “it knows how to raise itself out 
of its sunken position, and invariably does so immediately it is 
offered something good,” as when, for example, a “ well-to-do 
inhabitant of a small town” attended the Bayreuth Festival under 
an impression that it was a swindle, and returned loudly stating 
his resolve to lose no subsequent performance. But this per- 
ceptiveness is of small avail. ‘The theatrical public can never have 
the Purely Good set before it, and the whole theatrical world re- 
volves in a vicious circle. 

Under these circumstances, what is to be done? Herr Wagner 
has no difficulty in deciding, and lifts the club of Fafner against 
the newspaper press, which he declares to be the cause of all the 
mischief, because it p..nders to the taste of the public instead of 
correcting it. Did not the editor of a popular journal, for 
example, refuse insertion to a letter vindicating Wagner himself, 
on the plea that he had to consider his public? And such a 
public ;—one concerning whom the Bayreuth master says that, in 
common with all mere newspaper readers, “their character is 
sluggishness, which, with easy-going wisdom, spares itself the 
trouble of thinking and judging, and this more zealously as the 
habit of long years has finally put the stamp of conviction on the 
exercise of sloth.” Wagner has only contempt for press 
readers; but for press writers he has weapons, wielded with the 
animosity engendered by long years of bitter warfare. Men like 
Hanslick are the Mordecais of this favourite of kings, who, had he 
the power, would order a gallows for them, and shut his eyes to 
the sinister precedent of Haman. As it is, he gibbets them in 
print with a smartness as worthy the admiration of the victim 
as ever were the jokes of Petit-André, or the homilies of 
Trois-Echelles. Opening with a loud laugh at the very 
idea of a man becoming a virtuoso in language when 
the language is German, he goes on to sneer at the German 
“ gutter-feuilletonists,” who ape the clever and artistic utterances 
of the French, As virtuosity is talent, these men “of printed 
German intelligence ” cannot be even talented. ‘‘ Nor is it sur- 
prising,” continues Wagner, “that they entertain an uncommon 
hatred for the Good, the work of genius, if only because it disturbs 
them so much, And how easy it is for them to find sympathisers 
in their hates! The whole reading public—nay, the entire 
nation—degraded by reading the papers, backs them up.” We 
are told, further, that the press must attack something to assert 
its power and keep up its influence. It is like a feudal baron, the 
very number of whose men-at-arms compelled him to set upon 
and plunder his neighbours. or objects of attack the scribblers 
are never at a loss. “ All aye liberal,” says the angry master, 
“and hate anything uncommon, especially anything pursuing its 
own course without troubling itself about them. The more rare 
such prey is, the more unanimously do they fall on it when it does 





present itself.” For anything better, he contends, they are impo- 
tent; but afterall Wagner entertains towards them somewhat of pity. 
They are a numerous band, it seems,and each wantsto live—a process 
which the German public assist by their partiality for indolence, 
their inherent leaning to rejoice at others’ misfortunes, and their 
“sorry delight in warming themselves at a straw fire.” By way 
of comment upon all this, we can only say that, although the 
literary Wagner is much more entertaining than the Wagner of 
music, his friends should not let him touch a pen save under bond 
to avoid pamphleteering. What a sorry picture of a great man 
have we here! Though successful heyond most, though his fame 
and influence have filled the world, “all this is as nothing ” while 
some stubborn knees will not bend. Hence these sweeping denun- 
ciations of the public, and these bitter onslaughts on those who 
have the public ear. “ Ambition,” says Burton, “is described by 
various authors as a gallant madness, a pleasant poison, a hidden 
plague, a secret poison, a caustic of the soul, the moth of holiness, 
the mother of hypocrisy, and, by crucifying and disquieting all it 
takes hold of, the cause of melancholy and madness.” This is a 
poor prospect for Wagner; but comfort remains for those who are 
expecting successors to Der Ring des Nibelungen. The master’s 
followers often set up a parallelism between him and Schopenhauer, 
whose philosophy of life, their leader tells us, is summed up by 
the ignorant German nation thus: “ We ought to shoot ourselves.” 
While sneering at the absurd conclusion, it is not likely that even 
the pessimism of Bayreuth will drive Wagner to such an ex- 
tremity.—Daily Telegraph. 


WAIFS. 

Sefior Sarasate has been playing at Stockholm. 

Die Gétterdéimmerung has been produced with great splendour at 
Munich. 

A new musical paper, the Musical Record, has been started at 
Boston (U.S.) 

A new musical journal, La Cronaca de la Musica, has been pub- 
lished in Madrid. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson was to leave for her English concert 
tour on Thursday. 

Herr Max Bruch has entered on his duties as director of Stern’s 
Voeal Union, Berlin. : 

Mame M. Prochas':a has made a succes ful début at the Hamburgh 
Sta lttheater in Tunuhduser. 

Herr Deppe has been created by the King of Saxony a Knight of 
the Albert Order, First Class. 

Herr Arno Helf, of Elster, has been appointed teacher in the 
Imperiai Conservatory, Moscow. 

It is asserted in a Polish paper that M. Gounod will shortly give 
a series of concerts in Warsaw. 

Consalvo, an opera by Signor Italo Azzon, is to be performed this 
season at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

Herr Otto Neitzel, pianist, has been elected director of the 
Musical Association of Strassburg. 

Herr Hans von Biilow will play at the eight Soirées given by the 
Friends of Chamber Music, Hanover. 

Mr Otto Booth’s ‘‘ Victoria March” has met with great success at 
the Winter Garden Concerts, Blackpool. 

Malle Degrot, a pupil of M. Georges Cabel, has made a successful 
début at the Theatre Royal, Amsterdam. : 

The Abbate Franz Liszt is in Rome, where he will reside during 
the autumn and the first half of the winter. 

Herr Goldmark is busy on a new opera, to be produced next 
autumn at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. : 

Mdme Cave-Ashton has been specially re-engaged to sing at the 
Winter Gardens, Blackpool, at a series of concerts commencing on 
the 30th inst. . 

Mdlle Zara Thalberg has accepted an engagement for a fortnight’s 
tour through the principal towns of Holland, with Herr Ulmann as 
entrepreneur. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred the Order of St Anne, 
second class, on Herr Rudolf Kiindinger, pianist to the Grand 
Duchess Constantine. . 

The Covent Garden Promenade Concerts of the Messrs Gatti 
terminate this evening. On Monday there is to be an extra concert 
for the benetit of Messrs Gatti. 

A three-act buffo opera, Le Cabaret du Pot Cassé, words by M. 
Clairville, music by Mdme Pauline Thys, is announced at the 
Théatre des Fantaisies, Brussels, 
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The season was inaugurated under new management at the 
Stadttheater, Magdeburg, by, Das Nachtlager in Granada, preceded 
by Weber's ‘“‘ Festouverture ” and an occasional prologue. 

Signor Candidus, the new and already famed tenor from Milan, 
who created a sensation last spring at the Berlin Opera, will appear 
at Mr Mapleson’s autumn season early in October. 

Mrs Cuningham Boosey is gradually recovering from her late 
severe and dangerous illness. We hope she will soon be able to 
resume her able musical articles in the popular journal to which she 
contributes. 

The concerts at the New Aquarium and Winter Gardens, Tyne- 
mouth, have been during the past week most successful. The 
vocalist engaged has been Mdme Cave-Ashton, who met with well- 
merited applause. 

Mr Frederic Archer, organist and musical director of the 
Alexandra Palace, has accepted the conductorship of the ‘Glasgow 
Select Choir,” and will be resident in Glasgow during the forthcom- 
ing musical season, which extends from October until April. 
Although Mr Archer has accepted this appointment, his connection 
with London will not cease entirely during the off season, as matters 
have been so arranged that he will still be able to attend any really 
important engagements at the Palace. 

The opening'of the Théatre-Ventadour is fixed for the 5th proximo, 
M. Capoul, who has taken the theatre for the production of his 
friend the Marquis d’Ivry’s opera, Les Amants de Vérone, has 
engaged Signor Tagliafico to superintend the stage arrangements, 
and the opera will be mounted with much splendour of decoration 
and general detail. The cast will be as follows:—Romeo, M. 

Capoul ; Juliette, Mdlle Heilbron ; La Nourrice, Mdlle L Heretier ; ; 
Mercutio, M. Froment ; Capulet, M. Dufriche; Lorenzo, M. 
Taskin. 


BRvUsSELS.—The season at the Sonanii has hitherto proved highly 
prosperous, and Mdlle Vaillant, the fair contract-breaker, is a vast 
favourite. She is now singing in M. Gounod’s Mireille, and will 
shortly appear as Catherine in L’ Etoile du Nord, with Mdlle W arnots, 
who also is very popular, as Prascovia. A short time since some 
alarm was created during a performance of L’ Africaine, when the 
Queen of the Belgians and the Princess Alice of Hesse-Cassel were 
present. At the end of the third act, the mast of the ship broke and 
fell against one of the battens. The cries of the women and children 
caused some commotion in front of the house, but this was soon 
allayed, and no one was injured. The management is in negotiation 
with the manager of the Stadttheater, Cologne, for a series of per- 
formances in May next of Herr R. Wagner’s Rheingold, Walkiire, 
Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung, and Meistersinger, with scenery, dresses, 
orchestra, and artists complete. 

OsTEND.—Malles Carlotta and Antoinetta Badia have been singing 
at the Kursaal with marked success. At the last concert they 
were much applauded, especially in two songs, ‘‘La Nuit sur le 
Lac” and ‘‘ La Danzatrice,” both from the pen of their father, M. 
Badia, Mdlle Carlotta singing the former and Mdme Antoinetta the 
latter composition. 

Vienna.—According to report Mdme Friedrich-Materna seriously 
contemplates availing herself of her leave of absence in the spring 
from the Imperial Operahouse to make a trip to America. Herr 
Max Strakosch is said to have offered her 36,000 florins for thirty 
performances, besides a free passage with board and lodging for 
three persons. Mdme Pauline Lucea will return here for the winter 
about the middle of October. She has promised to appear at the 
benefit of the Imperial Operahouse Pension Fund. 

Nap.es.—Since the retirement of Signor Lauro Rossi, the Conser- 
vatory has been without a director. Everything is in confusion, so 
much so that there were no examinations at the end of the scholastic 
year. Pupils, artists, and the public generally are urgent in de- 
—e that an end shall be at once put to so unsatisfactory a state 
of affairs 
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POPULAR SONGS NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
P. D. GUGLIELMO. " 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 





DESTINY. InF, G, and A Poetry by R. REECE 
BREATHE NOT THAT NAME. le FandG ...H. J. Sv Leger 
I NN NED orice dec sac adsiccecoess dcaaccdocnuevenaes ecg R. REEcE 
WITHERED FLOWERS. InC and FE flat ...Lizzrm Marruews 
RETURN TO ME JOHN OXENFORD 
WERT THOU WITH ME GrorGe LINLEY 
RE HI MII ooo ccs kcescccessccaseccadsaseeccccescdaanence R. REECE 
THE VISION (My Lost Star) Maria X. Hayes 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS ................... J. E. CARPENTER 
LONGFELLOW 8s. d. 
FLOWERS FOR HEAVEN (The Reaper and the Flowers) THE ENGAGED WALTZ... ii ie -- 2 O net. 
LONGFELLOW ssid i 
MESSENGER DIVINE LONGFELLOW eer — a Se oe 


BENEATH THE 0AK JoHN OXENFORD 
THOU ART THE WORLD TO ME....................... R. REECE SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Armvr Svt- 
LIVAN’S Song and other favourite and Original 


UNDER THE HAZEL TREE H. B. Farnie 

THE INVITATION. In A flatandF .................. R. REECE Melodies ... : 

THE SAILOR’S LIFE FOR ME ........................ G. LINLEY CLEOPATRA GALOP . 
LOVE LETTER POLKA 


THINK OF ME H. J. St Leger 
H. G. B. Hunt FANFARE POLKA ee? ° 
MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE, “On a of 


; LONGFELLOW 
THE PROPOSAL (Duet). Sung by the Mdlles Badia ...R. REECE 

the day aaa 
SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Anna maaee AN’S 


popular Song. ‘‘One of the best wenn ever 


PO PULAR SONGS written by the above favourite composer” ... 
4 " TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs hem 
BY SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata 
‘ TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 
HENRY SMART. TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 
. TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 
Poetry by W. H. Bettamy RINK GALOP __.... ; 
W. H. BeLttamy 
‘ whist FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE 
a ee FASCINATION VALSE 4 Trois Temps ... 
THE ROSES I THOUGHT WERE MINE. In B flat and D PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 
flat W. GUERNSEY SICILY QUADRILLE ... axe 
THE BIRD'S LOVE-SONG. In (and E flat ......... F, Enocu TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES .. x 
FLY LIKE A BIRD. InEflatand C ............... F. Enocu CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. “~ Popular ini 
THE FAIRY’S WHISPER .....................00..008 J. P. Doveias On Christy Minstrel 
STAR OF THE VALLEY. Sungby MrSantley ...F. Enocu — QUADBILLE. s — 
como QUADRILLE. On Italian iin 


BIRD OF MY DWELLING oooou....cccceceeecccceeceeeee F. Enocu 

STAY, SWALLOW, HERE ..................cccccccseeeeees F. Enocu 

THE HUNTER’S MOON 2.00000... ...ccccccceesseeeeeeceeees F. Enocu BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE ... a 

THE ANGEL OF HOME Joun Brover KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 

BLOOM, FAIRY ROSE ooo.......cccccccecccecseveeseeeees F. Enocu MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES ... 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 

WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 
and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
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YOUR PRESENCE MAKES THE SPRING ...F. Lancpripce 
THE ECHO BY THE LAKE. In FandA............ F. Enocu 

Jessica RANKIN 
THE GLOW-WORM’S LAMP IS SHINING .......... F. Enocu 
TF TEER TEGIIVING ........ccorccscccssccesccscscscccscescesces F. Enocu 
THE FAIRY CRICKET. ...................ccccceceeceeseeees F. Enocu 
WAKE, MARY, WAKE. Sung by Mr Santley...Joun Larry 
BN Fa69 ois cs ivcel kacaicheskcccsdeis ssntsveecved F. Exocu 
FLOWER OF MY GARDEN  ............c.ccccceecceeee eee F, Exocu 
THE BOY AND THE STREAM .......... «.... MARIA X, HAYES 
NOT ALONE Maria X. Hayes 
THE LARK’S SONG. In B flat and G.................. F. Enocu 


“do dS dS WwW WY 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orehestra will be sent on application. 
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Second edition, ready this day, Price ds. cloth, 


STEPHEN HELLER: 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF H. BARBEDETTE. 


(Membre de la Chambre des Députés ; Charente-Inferieure). 


BY 


ROBERT BROWN-BORTHWICK 


(Vicar of All Saints’, Scarborough). 


SELECT PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF 


STEPHEN HELLER, 


La truite (Caprice Brillant on the si of Schubert, 

Op. 33). 

Liedchen (Study, Op. “46, No. 8) ‘ 

On song’s bright pinions (Improvisata on 1 Song of 
Mendelssohn, Op. 67) ii - a 

Ondine (Study, Op. 45, No. 16). 

Parting song (Mendelssohn’s Song transcribed) 





An autumn leaf (Romance, Op. 105, No. sl 

An even song (Prelude, Op. 110, No. 16). 
Aubade (Prelude, Op. 81, No. ‘ 

Barcarolle (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 23) 

Berceuse (Study, Op. 47, No. w) 

Chanson de Mai ( Prelude, Op. 81, No. 17). es 
Chant du berceau (Prelude, Op. 81, No. 15) 
Chant du soir (Study, Op. 45, No. 9) 

Cradle song (Chanson de Berceau, Op. 73, No. 3) . 
Feuillet d’album (Study, Op. 16, No. Mb) .. 
Halte du chasseur (Dans les Bois, Op. 86, No. 3) . 
Huntsman’s song (Chant du C hasseur, Op. a No. ) 
Jagdlied (Study, Op. 90, No.7)  .. 
L’avalanche (Study, Op. 45, No, 2) .. 


The watermill (Study, Op. 45, No. 20) 

Un rayon du soleil (Study, Op. 45, No. 1) 

Une petite feuille (Op. 110) . 

Une petite histoire (Study, Op. 125, No. 6) 
Wanderstunden (Réveries d’Artiste, Op. 80, No. 2) 
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4 
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3 
Réverie au bois (Study, Op. 45, No. 13) .. és s 
1 
3 
1 
‘3 
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The above pieces are among the most popular works of this eminent Composer. A complete catalogue of his 
entire -works, Up. 1 to Op. 141, is now ready, and will be forwarded post free (on application) to any part of the 
world. 
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